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PREFACE 


ij Bane little book to which this is a mere in- 

troduction is not in any real sense a product 
of the theological controversy of the hour. For 
my own part, I have never been able to determine 
why that discussion has broken out at this par- 
ticular time, and in the special form it has taken. 
I have, myself, been impressed, for some time, with 
the many evidences of theological unrest in the 
Churches ; so much so that I have taken advan- 
tage of a period of retirement to prepare this brief 
volume, which should be at once an argument for 
faith and an inspiration for hope. This humble 
task was slowly progressing when the discussion 
in relation to the New Theology broke out. It 
has slightly helped to determine my time and 
mode of procedure, but it has not materially 
affected the shaping of the argument itself. It 
was hardly possible to steer clear of reference 
altogether, and it was pretty sure that in the 
state of the public mind it would, however distant, 
be construed in that sense. But I have endea- 
voured, at least, to avoid the introduction of the 
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controverted points of the hour, and to deal mainly 
with the great principles at issue. 

The real questions at stake in the controversy 
are much more serious. We live in a country 
of free speech and the breadth and liberty of 
debate have both become much more extended 
of late years. Especially is this the case with the 
rising generation, who seem to consider that their 
lot has been cast in an age whose first duty is to 
throw off all the restraints and counsels of its 
predecessors. Under such conditions it is hardly 
surprising that a theological question once started 
should be discussed with great vivacity and little 
ornorestraint. But what does surprise me is, that 
even amongst those on whom the responsibility 
for the discussion mainly rests, there should have 
been such an apparent failure to appreciate 
the gravity of the issues. 

We have a multitude of political or commer- 
cial, literary or historical questions or discussions, 
which find a placein the columns of our newspapers, 
seldom troubled with doubts as to the wisdom of 
their interference with questions which lie con- 
siderably outside their sphere. There has been 
a growing tendency of late to give considerable 
space in their columns during the dull season to 
subjects of the more abstruse kind, whether 
theological or philosophical. I have not found 
that the highest interests of truth have profited 
by the extraordinary letters which these discus- 
sions have evoked. One thing only am I content 
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tosay. The question started as to the faith of the 
age, what it is, and what it ought to be, are far too 
serious and personal to be treated, I do not say 
in a light or bantering style, for that, I hope, is 
impossible, but in a spirit which really makes a 
calm judgment impossible. To call men “ liars ”’ 
simply because they differ from us is to make 
reasonable discussion impossible. Above all is 
this a proceeding altogether out of place in a 
controversy so great as this. This is no mere 
battle between Churches or their theologies, it 
is a difference on which hang the issues of life 
and death. Man passes entirely beyond his own 
province and usurps a prerogative which belongs 
only to God, when he undertakes to pronounce 
eternal anathemas upon those who do not agree 
with him. But this is certainly something very 
different from the judgment of a doctrine which 
claims supremacy over the conscience and heart 
of man. It is quite true that the judgment upon 
the man himself may be involved in that which 
is passed upon his opinions, but a verdict on the 
doctrine is surely a very different thing from the 
ultimate decision on the character and destiny 
of the man. “ Judgment belongeth unto Me, 
I will recompense saith the Lord.” It may be 
true that the denial of a particular truth makes 
judgment certain, because it has led the man to 
cast away the one hope of salvation. But surely 
that is not to prevent us from proclaiming in the 
strongest possible way the Gospel through faith 
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in which salvation comes. Here, at all events, 
a vital difference arises, and that on a question of 
tremendous importance. It has been my en- 
deavour, in the following pages to show how far 
the faith once delivered unto the saints has been 
an inspiration, a comfort, a hope to millions of 
men. The surprise to me has been, to note on 
what slight grounds men have been asked to change 
their relations to this faith, which has been to 
them the very life-blood of their souls. They have 
been told, indeed, that it is a change in the pre- 
sentation of truth, but that is precisely what the 
teachers of the Gospel most emphatically deny. 
As an individual, I am prepared to contend ear- 
nestly that Christ Himself is the Catholic faith, 
and that faith in Him is a belief that God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish 
but have everlasting life. Of course, a creed so 
simple as that leaves a whole multitude of ques- 
tions which have agitated and divided the Church, 
entirely open. How far it would be wise to de- 
velop this policy in the organisation of Churches 
is a matter which would require very grave and 
prolonged consideration. It need not, however, 
detain us here. There are, I hope and believe, 
indications that Christians of different Churches 
have been learning that the rigidity of their 
definitions, and the bitterness with which they 
have been often advocated, have been a source 
of weakness and not of strength. We may or may 
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not see a reduction in the number of Christian 
sects. But we are seeing already and, I believe, 
shall see still more fully in the future, a develop- 
ment of the influence which makes for peace, 
and that influence is the spirit of unity in Christ 
Jesus. It is suggestive to note, however, how 
this very controversy shows us in an extremely 
practical way the necessity of the more clear and 
vigorous maintenance of that simple faith, on 
which the very existence of this unity depends. 
For one of the most specious pleas for a favourable 
judgment on this new movement is an appeal to 
broad-mindedness. But the more broad-minded 
Christians seek to be, the more necessary is it 
that they should be clear in the testimony as to 
what they hold to be the will of God for man’s 
salvation. There may be things which change, 
but we surely have others which cannot be shaken 
and therefore remain. In other words there is 
that which is an essential of Christianity, and 
that which, however valuable, is only of secondary 
importance. A broad-minded man recognises 
that these two elements entirely differ in value. 
In the one case he admits neither of compromise 
nor of concealment, nor even of charity. It is 
worse than idle to tell a man that his relation to 
Christ Jesus Himself is a matter which does not 
affect his relation to the Kingdom of God. The 
folly of this all-comprehensive charity surely 
becomes clear as soon as its real meaning is per- 
ceived. ‘Have this mind in you, which was also 
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in Christ Jesus, who being in the form of God, 
counted it not a prize to be on an equality with 
God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of men,”’ etc. 
The exhortation which, in fact, covers the whole 
of the Christian life is really without meaning if 
the facts be denied. To say that a broad-minded 
man must regard with approval an attitude of 
neutrality in relation to this truth, is a wanton 
trifling with the most serious realities. A very 
‘terrible utterance is that of the Apostle, “If 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be anathema.” If this were to be construed as a 
malediction, an arbitrary punishment inflicted 
for the want of love, it would be fearful. But this 
is emphatically what it is not. It is a strong 
declaration that the love of Christ is itself the 
blessing which He Who does not love Him cannot 
enjoy. 

It is on this that I am most anxious to insist. 
The proper Deity of Christ is not the only question 
which is raised in the new controversy. The 
authority of Holy Scripture is equally involved 
in the discussion. One of the latest suggestions 
is not a new one, but it is one of an extremely 
serious character, that Jeremiah was the “ des- 
pised and rejected of men.” It certainly involves 
a great demand upon the belief of men, to whom 
this wonderful picture has always been one of the 
most pathetic and the most powerful in Holy 
Scripture. It is idle to suppose that a great point 
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like this which involves something more than a 
question of criticism will be settled by the tse 
dixit of any man. 

The Kingdom to which we belong is one that 
cannot be shaken and the one care of us who 
belong to it is to serve our Lord with reverence 
and godly fear. The very interest which many 
take in religious questions increases their danger. 
It is a mere truism to say that the more correct 
a man’s views of doctrine and of practice, and the 
more conformable to the Divine pattern the 
institutions of the Church to which he belongs, 
the higher the type of character he is likely to 
develop, and the more enduring the work he may 
be fitted to accomplish. But remembering the 
diversities of opinion which exist among Christian 
people, even in the ethical and practical as well as 
purely theological questions, there is manifestly 
the danger lest exaggerated importance be at- 
tached to some question that is merely secondary, 
and so the importance which attaches to the cen- 
tral and unchanging truth should be forgotten. 
The danger is all the greater in times like these, 
when points of this kind are so prominent in our 
great political struggle. The very stress of the 
discussion about undenominational religion is an 
evidence of this. Of course, the phrase may be 
interpreted in many different ways. But there 
really ought to be no mistake as to the fixed 
purpose of those by whom it is most earnestly 
employed. They do not want a teaching which 
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shall be absolutely neutral, as between those who 
trust in the Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour and God, 
and those who admire Him alike as the most 
distinguished of men and the wisest of teachers. 
They desire that Christ should be lifted up as the 
one revelation of God, the one Mediator between 
God and man, Saviour and Lord. As between 
those who have a profound reverence for the au- 
thority of the Holy Catholic Church, who believe 
in priests and sacraments, who pay tithing of 
mint and anise and cummin, and others who 
regard these as at best, but of secondary import- 
ance, and are chiefly anxious that they should 
not become instruments of superstition, unde- 
nominationalism seeks to steer a perfectly neutral 
and impartial course. The fear is lest in the 
anxiety to cultivate this broad temper, it should 
ever be forgotten that there is a Catholic faith to 
deny which is to depart from Christ Himself. 
There is no point on which more stress needs 
to be laid. The tendency to regard this faith as 
a necessary legal condition, rather than as an 
efficient cause, is so strong and so dangerous that 
with it there must be no dallying. Unfortunately, 
it seldom seems to be realised and yet the difference 
is immeasurable. In the one case faith secures 
admission to a state of privilege, reserved as a 
reward to those who have the power to accept 
the essential condition. In the other it effects 
a radical change in the soul, and this in itself is 
salvation. To lose the one, therefore, would be 
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to forfeit the other. It is the love of God which 
saves the soul from the curse of selfishness and 
sin, and the heart which has not been moved by 
the story of the Cross must be a stranger to 
that love. It is not the philosophy of this 
which is the matter of supreme importance, but 
the fact itself. If that fact be a mere dream, 
if Jesus Christ be not the supreme gift of God’s 
love, if His sacrifice unto death be not a supreme 
constraining force, then there is no salvation. 
The man remains in his sins until he obeys the 
Divine call, and answers, even if it be as with an 
infant’s cry, ‘‘ Lord, I believe, help thou mine 
unbelief.” 

It is more than possible that we have failed 
to dwell sufficiently upon this feature of the truth, 
in fact, that we have been too prone to regard 
salvation as the crown of holiness rather than as 
holiness itself. Hence the apparent ease with 
which the consequences of the entire change of 
view in relation to the Person and Work of Christ 
has been regarded. As viewed from the stand- 
point which has just been indicated, such a change 
involves an entire reversal in the position of the 
soul itself. A man who has abandoned his faith 
in Christ has not simply lost his passport to 
Heaven, but he has lost the Heaven which was 
already within him. That Heaven meant a rule 
of Divine love, meant fellowship with God Him- 
self, meant the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding. These are not rewards of intel- 
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lectual vigour or orthodox belief, but the forma- 
tive elements of holiness, and holiness is heaven. 
It is, perhaps, all but inevitable that, in the midst 
of the surroundings in which we dwell here, there 
should be an habitual tendency to regard heaven 
as a place, and unconsciously to ascribe a material 
character to its blessings. “‘ There will be,” 
said an old friend of mine, “ golden streets along 
which we shall walk, and palms, real palms, which 
we shall wave.” If the symbols serve to give 
a higher conception of the reality they fulfil a 
valuable purpose, but if they at all conceal the 
essential fact, they are an injury and not a bless- 
ing. Sometimes an opposition is set up between 
the work of preparing men for Heaven, and 
securing them a title to Heaven, as if these two 
ideas represented two opposite schools of theology. 
Surely the distinction is without a difference. 
Heaven is not so much a region where good men 
dwell apart, as it is itself the general assembly 
and Church of the first born. 

My general object, therefore, is to make it 
clear that the building up of good men as temples 
to the Lord is the one great aim of the Gospel. 
But the Gospel is Christ, and if the glory of the 
Saviour be dimmed, His deity denied, His work 
despised, we have no Gospel to preach. To 
represent such a revolution as a mere question of 
method is to misunderstand the whole character 
of the controversy. Very pathetic appeals are 
sometimes made to us on behalf of the rising 
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generation who are said to be subjected to influ- 
ences of which their fathers knew nothing. It is 
perfectly true that in this respect there has been 
a revolution. To the young Dissenters of my own 
generation, Oxford and Cambridge were abso- 
lutely closed, and if I am to judge from such books 
as the “‘ Life of Sir Leslie Stephen,” that exclusion 
‘saved them from a subtle class of influences which 
it is extremely difficult for an aspiring youth of 
intellectual ambitions to resist. To suppose that 
it would be accomplished by some restatement of 
old truths is only to dream a dream. It will be 
of no more avail to-day than it was in that second 
century when this vain dream was new. It is 
extremely interesting to hear some believer in 
this new conception declaring that it has saved 
him from becoming an agnostic. For if we 
proceed to inquire what, really, he has become, 
and find that he is absolutely without a loving, 
living and redeeming Christ, it may be a matter 
of reasonable inquiry whether the last state of 
that man is not worse than the first. It is after 
all a somewhat extreme sacrifice to ask from the 
men of age and experience that they should aban- 
don that which has been the light of their path 
and the law of their life, because the battle of their 
children is in their view more difficult and trying 
than their own. For they, too, were, strange as 
it may seem, at one time young, and they had 
then their own doubts and conflicts even as their 
~children have now. It is the same in every age, 
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and it may be that the struggle was just as keen 
and the result just as doubtful in the generation 
that is passing away as in that which is coming. 
To speak plainly, all such talk is an appeal to 
considerations, which are not only out of place, 
but are utterly misleading. The one question 
is, What is truth? If wein any way tamper with 
that in our anxiety to relieve some independent 
spirit who desires a religion that shall be specially 
adapted to his own need, we are not really doing 
him a service. In short, the more definite the 
issue we raise, the more simple the appeals we 
introduce, and the more searching the inquiry 
into the actual relations of the man to the doctrine, 
and the better for the lasting influence, whether 
upon individuals or on society. To keep up a 
show of unity where there is real antagonism can 
be of no ultimate advantage to any party con- 
cerned. They who have yielded themselves up 
to Christ as His servants to obey, cannot be con- 
tent that His authority should be undermined and 
His glory should be dimmed. There is a verse 
in a well-known hymn of F. W. Faber which may 
be commended to all believers in compromises : 
For right is right, since God is God ; 
And right the day must win ; 


To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE TRUE ISSUE. 


“pas theological controversy which has been 

waged amongst us with increasing vehe- 
mence and intensity during the last few months 
has lacked somewhat in definiteness and precision. 
At one time it has turned upon the spirit and 
methods of the combatants, and has even con- 
descended to the bandying of personalities which 
are entirely unworthy, the gravity of the real 
subjects of debate. However these may be 
hidden behind a number of other matters, more 
or less relevant, it is certain that they involve 
all that pertains to life and to godliness. The 
misfortune is that statements are made which, 
while strong and sweeping in themselves, involve 
still more extreme conclusions; and the minds of 
those whose hearts have been cheered and whose 
lives have been governed by the Gospel in its old 
form, call it Puritan if you will, are distressed 
beyond expression. But no sooner is an answer 
given than it is met with an angry denial flung 
passionately at those who have been guilty of no 
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greater offence than a resolute assertion of their 
loyalty to the faith of the ages. It might seem 
as though those who would guide us into what 
they think are paths of liberty were utterly 
unconscious of the distress which their specula- 
tions are causing to multitudes of earnest souls. 
These simple minded Christians have been living 
by faith on the Son of God. Probably they are 
not among the intellectuals of the world, they have 
not felt the charm, nor in truth have they been im- 
pressed by the grace or the truth of the new culture. 
They are simple men who believe that Christ 
loved them and gave Himself for them. Suddenly 
they are called upon to change their entire faith. 
They may not be asked to enter upon a new kind 
of life, but at one fell swoop they are robbed of 
that which has been the strength and inspiration 
of the old. Life has been with them largely a 
conflict against evil and an earnest endeavour to 
make the world better by their presence in it. 
The inspiration of the whole has been personal 
faith in Christ. 

Under these conditions, teaching which leaves 
them without a Divine Christ who loved them 
and gave Himself for them, has darkened their 
whole spiritual horizon. It is not simply a creed 
of which they have been robbed, but an inspira- 
tion, the loss of which is felt in almost every 
experience of their lives. Not the least dis- 
tressing feature is that these teachings come from 
lips from which they expected to hear words of a 
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very different kind. But all this is apparently a 
matter of comparative indifference, since it is 
necessary to understand the Gospel for which the 
age is crying out and to minister to it. 

This extraordinary development of modern 
intellectual religious thought would have been 
intelligible if it had been due to some important 
discoveries in theological science. But for these 
we look in vain. An effort has been made to supply 
the void by insisting upon, even exaggerating 
the achievements in the world of physical science. 
There are indeed men of science of the highest 
note who remain the firmest adherents of the old 
faith. Lord Kelvin, if he stood alone would be no 
mean representative of that company, but there are 
others equally distinguished, not the least the late 
Sir James Simpson, who are equally conspicuous 
for loyalty to Christ. It is told of the last named 
eminent discoverer that on being asked on one 
occasion what was the most wonderful truth he had 
ever learnt, his prompt reply was that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners. A sentence 
like that coming from an eminent scientist is 
sufficient to outweigh a whole mass of assertions 
relative to the demands of an age in which there 
has been such a wonderful upheaval of human 
thought. It is possible to exaggerate even the 
effects of this marvellous intellectual develop- 
ment. Indeed, so far as it affects the Gospel of 
Christ, it has no direct bearing upon it. The 
claim of the first preachers of the Gospel was that 
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it was a Divine revelation. ‘‘ For I made known 
to you brethren (says Paul writing to the Gala- 
tians) as touching the gospel which was preached 
by me, that it is not after man. For neither did 
I receive it from man, nor was I taught it, but it 
came to me through revelation of Jesus Christ ”’ 
(Gal. i. 11-12). If there has been no such revela- 
tion, then there has been no Gospel. There is no 
room here for the introduction of Semitic or any 
other ideas except in the interpretation of facts, 
and even for this special work scientific experts 
have not always shown special fitness. At all 
events Christianity does not come within its 
sphere until it can be shown that the Gospel 
requires from us the renunciation of facts for 
which there is clear and distinct evidence. But 
in truth nothing is more noteworthy in recent 
discussions than the absence of any appeal of 
this kind. There are no new facts which we 
have to explain. If we have been invited to 
abandon our old faith it is not because of any 
new scientific discovery, but rather because of 
some wonderful development of the intellect 
which makes it impossible for the children to 
receive the faith on which their fathers lived. 
It is overlooked that we have to deal here with a 
region which it is impossible for science alone to 
explore. The story of a human soul is a story 
of whose inspiration and forces science is utterly 
ignorant. The realm of conscience is outside 
its province. It is in a world which is revealed 
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to us only by the Spirit of God. The lesson is the 
old one which was taught by the Master to 
Nicodemus, “‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth 
and thou hearest the sound thereof but canst not 
tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth, so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” 

This little book is devoted entirely to the 
working out of this point. There is no intention 
to discuss any special features of the present 
controversy, least of all those which have a 
personal bearing. There are various points of 
ecclesiastical discipline and arrangement, which 
have been raised in the course of it. It may be 
that they will have to be discussed afterwards. 
But they are not within my province. A Church, 
whatever its constitution, is pretty sure sooner 
or later to insist on the carrying out of its own 
principles within its own borders, and even if that 
should result in the separation from it of some 
of its members it is not therefore to be condemned 
as lacking in Christian charity or justice unless it 
takes a still further step, and insists that expulsion 
from its fellowship is exclusion from the Kingdom 
of God. An element of confusion is introduced 
by the existence of a National Church. Probably 
no one would contend that wherever a Church is 
established any man who is excluded from it is left 
uninjured, whatever be his principles, but the very 
strength which Free Churches have gained in this 
country threatens sometimes to confuse the issue. 
If a nation resolves to establish a National Church 
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it must show absolute respect to the opinions of 
all the citizens. But a number of those citizens 
may in their own personal capacity unite in the 
formation of a Church to be based on the founda- 
tion which appears to their members sound and 
scriptural. These latter are essentially private 
societies, with the right of private judgment as to 
the requirements of the New Testament in the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church. The 
wisdom of a narrow and exclusive policy is one 
thing, but there is nothing more likely to place it 
on vantage ground than any attempt to promote 
a liberty which endeavours to free itself from the 
restraints of justice and honour. 

There is nothing wonderful in the fact that it 
is amongst Congregationalists that the present 
difficulty has arisen. They may have been 
somewhat over confident in their assertions of 
freedom. But though they have not been without 
their perils and difficulties and occasional losses 
in this way, they have been able to hold their 
own to an extent which might hardly have been 
expected. Their last great controversy was that 
which closed with the resolutions of the Union in 
1878. They were carried after long and thought- 
ful discussion by a majority which showed that in 
their essential doctrine they were accepted by the 
assembly as a whole. In a representative Assem- 
bly of a thousand members an amendment which 
was directed against a declaration of any kind - 
received the support of seventy. The votes 
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against the resolutions themselves fell to twenty. 
The real opposition was not to the particular 
resolutions, but to the adoption of any resolution 
whatever. There has been a strong feeling 
among Congregationalists that the freer we keep 
ourselves from these controlling formularies, the 
better. This I should be the very last to deny. 
A true Congregational Church is a fellowship of 
souls and not merely of brains. It is a company 
of men whose hearts are given to Christ, and to 
substitute for this a society of those who hold the 
Athanasian Creed would in my judgment be a 
melancholy exchange. The only conclusion is 
that our first desire must be to maintain the 
spiritual tone of the Church itself. It is pretty 
obvious that this is likely sooner or later to lead 
to a discussion of the teachings of the pulpit. 
Where there are no formularies the obligations 
of the preacher as to doctrine are those of Chris- 
tian honour, and of these the man himself must 
be the judge. Trust-deeds have proved them- 
selves but feeble instruments, and though the 
contempt sometimes poured upon them is some- 
what remarkable, the extreme reluctance to 
resort to them is intelligible enough. With such 
points as these, however, it is not the object of the 
present argument to meddle. Still less should 
I be willing to discuss the question of any man’s 
orthodoxy. Heresy hunting is not edifying. 
Our business is with truth, not with individuals, 
and the more it is of a positive and constructive 
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kind the more useful is it likely to prove. This 
is the view with which the following statement 
has been prepared. It is an argument drawn 
from the story of Christianity in the world. It 
might be almost indefinitely enlarged, but I must 
content myself with a few selections from a body 
of proofs which are valuable not only from their 
number but from the diversity of their character, 
and the unity of their testimony. 

Why men should be reproached with want 
of charity or breadth because they remain true 
to the faith of a lifetime it is not easy to see. 
Even if their loyalty be too fervid in its passion 
and too strong in its expression, it is not “an 
iniquity to be punished of the judge.” It is 
simply the result of their own sense of what 
Christ has been to them. Even if their sense of 
obligation was exaggerated, there is no obvious 
reason why those who do not share it should 
be resentful of a devotion which they regard 
as exaggerated. That they should treat the 
refusal to accept their criticism as a personal 
injury shows a strangely mistaken estimate 
of the relative positions of the opposing parties. 
In this case the believers in the old faith are the 
defendants of an assailed position. It has been 
frequently suggested that they are engaged in 
an interesting sport of heresy-hunting. Any 
justification of this it would be hard to find in 
the writings of responsible men. They are 
really in the position of those described by our 
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Lord, when He says, “‘No man having tasted 
old wine straightway desireth new, for he saith, 
The old is good.” How much is involved in a 
decision so critical as this is a point which seems 
to have been strangely left out of account. The 
question is the deepest with which humanity 
can be concerned. The one point to which the 
argument of this book is directed is to present 
the true drift and aim of the controversy. It 
would be worse than absurd to insist that any 
mere change in the mode of stating the great 
doctrines of the faith was due to an infidelity 
to those doctrines themselves. In truth, any 
one familiar with the story of the Church and 
its teaching must expect such a change. It has 
had to work its way out of a long series of 
corruptions in doctrine, and it would be rash 
indeed to assert that the process has reached 
completion. But the very fact that there has 
been such change, and with it an inevitable 
tendency to desire something even more drastic, 
renders it imperative on those who love the truth 
to test any proposed advance on its own merits. 
If then, there be those who regard some recent 
developments as really meaning the denial of 
the vital principle of Christianity, there is surely 
no justifiable ground for condemning as bigotry 
or intolerance or spiritual tyranny an action 
which is due simply to a sincere devotion to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The attempt to repress 
freedom of utterance on these great questions 
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by debasing a discussion of principle into a 
wrangle about persons, is unsatisfactory at every 
point. It is not wonderful, especially in an age 
like ours, that differences of opinion should arise 
and that offences should come. It is important 
that these should be treated in a spirit of equity 
and broad-mindedness. It would hardly be too 
much to say that the school of thought in which 
there are no errors has yet to reveal itself, and 
it is certainly a grave misfortune that so often 
there has been an acrimony in discussion which 
has prevented strong partisans on both sides 
from recognising the exact point involved in 
their differences. My desire is to recall attention 
to the simple point that the Catholic faith is that 
on which Paul insists that Jesus Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures and rose 
again. As he found the inspiration of his own 
spiritual life in that love to Christ, by which 
he was constrained, so he and his brethren in 
the Apostolate alike teach that the preaching 
of that love was the one influence by which the 
world was to be subdued to Him. It is only 
necessary to look at this to see that the true 
power of the Gospel lies not in any theory, but 
in the living Christ. It is the great moving 
spiritual force of the world, or it is nothing. 
My design will be worked out if I am able, in 
however humble a degree, to show that the faith 
which we preach is one that cannot be affected 
by any changes in human thought. My desire 
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will be fulfilled if I am able to show that Chris- 
tianity is the force by which the heart and the 
life of man are to be changed, and that whatever 
changes may pass over human knowledge or 
philosophy the Word of our God abideth for 
ever. “And this is the word of good tidings,” says 
the Apostle Peter, “‘ which was preached unto you,” 
has been preached for centuries, and is to-day 
what it has always been, the power of God unto 
salvation. ‘“‘ Wherefore receiving a kingdom that 
cannot be shaken, let us have grace whereby we 
may offer service well-pleasing to God with 
Treverence and awe’”’ (Hebrews xii. 28). 


CHAPTER MT. 


THE First CENTURY AND THE TWENTIETH. 


"[ HERE could not easily be a more instructive 

mental occupation than a careful compari- 
son between the religious teaching of the New 
Testament, and that of the popular literature 
of to-day. The New Testament is indeed the 
centre round which the discussion of to-day 
professedly gathers. The Churches for the most 
part accept it as the supreme arbiter in the contro- 
versies in which they are only too fond of engaging, 
and yet among them an impartial observer can 
hardly fail to be struck with the strange inversion 
of the parts which separate questions play in the 
severe simplicity of the old Book, and the elabor- 
ate discussions of the latest theology. The 
perspective is so absolutely changed that it 
might seem as though we had passed into an 
entirely new world of ideas and that such terms 
as Christian, Church, preacher, and in truth all 
cognate phrases must have meant something 
quite different in the first century from what 
they have come to signify in the twentieth. 
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If we extend our critical observation and come 
to exafiine the treatment of so-called religious 
questions in the ordinary press of our day, this 
impression is greatly deepened. I take up a 
distinctly ecclesiastical publication, and find that 
the interest of writers and readers seems to be 
largely concentred on such topics as the exact 
meaning and effect of a Sacrament, the Catholic 
doctrine on the subject, the proper attitude 
of a celebrant, or the correct fashion of his. 
tobe. None of these points has any promi- 
nence in the New Testament. That book tells 
me of the gatherings of believers in Christ, of 
fellowship, of the breaking of bread, the com- 
munion of saints. But of priests, of the mystic 
grace of sacraments, and the thousand and one 
subjects which occupy the eager attention of 
exemplary Catholics of the twentieth century it 
has not a word. Search is made in vain in the 
New Testament for even the beginnings of that 
great structure called the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church which occupies so imposing a 
place in the religious literature of to-day. 

If I venture on a wider range still, and come 
to study the columns given to the discussion of 
so-called religious subjects in ordinary journals, 
Tam not the less struck by the amazing differences 
between essays in theological speculation and 
the New Testament. Though both are pro- 
fessedly occupied with religion, they are whole 
continents apart from eachother. In the one 
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we have the fancies of the human intellect, in 
the other the revelations of the Divine will. 
Even if the latter could be shown to have no 
reality the authority they have wielded does not 
therefore pass to the human dreams which are 
seeking to take their place. It might seem as 
though there were not a subject connected with 
the spiritual and eternal world which must not 
come up for new discussion in this most inquiring 
and progressive of centuries. ‘‘Canst thou by 
searching find out God? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty to perfection ? ’’ are questions which do 
not even seem to occur to the youngest and 
crudest of modern inquirers. Unfortunately, 
too many Christian teachers seem to think it 
their business to answer them. An _ honest 
endeavour of this kind might indeed be appre- 
ciated, provided that it was undertaken by those 
who had other authority apart from their own — 
reasonings by which to justify their conclusions. © 
It is a very different matter when they have — 
nothing to oppose to an irresponsible inquiry © 
but an equally irresponsible answer. But the © 
point on which I desire to insist for the moment — 
is the marked contrast between all this and the © 
teaching of the New Testament. Metaphysics © 
and philosophy find a very small place in it. 
Such questions involving an entire theory of the 
universe may have been discussed in the schools 
at Athens, and have been bandied to and fro by 
those whose one desire was to know “ what will this 
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babbler say’’; but the great work of the preachers 
of the Gospel was of a very different kind. It 
was eminently practical. The babblers were to 
be found inside the philosophical school discussing 
questions which they not only could not answer, 
but whose terms they could hardly define. The 
young neophyte to-day who professes to be 
overwhelmed with interest in psychology may be 
the natural successor of the groups that assembled 
on Mars Hill, but the babbler at whom they 
scoffed had a far more reasonable and practical 
aim. He was engaged in the making of men. 

There are some important points here which 
need to be strongly emphasised, and the careful 
discussion of which will throw much light on the 
gravest questions of the day. The first note- 
worthy point is that the Apostles were preachers. 
They did not come to speculate or theorise, but 
to publish that which they themselves had heard. 
They were neither dreamers nor speculative 
builders, but servants of God, ambassadors sent 
by Him with a Gospel for men. The one great 
question which they raised was, Is this a Gospel 
or not? Waiving, however, this point for the 
present, it must be noted that their message 
was one to the individual conscience. They 
dealt with every man and with each separately. 
Their work was to build up human character, 
laying the foundation in Jesus Christ. The ideal 
of the work is set forth by the Apostle when he 
says: ‘‘In whom each several building, fitly 
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framed together, groweth unto a holy temple 
in the Lord in whom ye also are builded together 
for a habitation of God in the spirit.” The 
Christian was the holy temple. Ecclesiastics of 
every school would fain impress us with the concep- 
tion of what they are pleased to call the supreme 
authority of the Holy Catholic Church. But of any 
such hierarchy we find not even the beginnings in 
the ideals of the first preachers. The Apostles were 
originally called to be fishers of men, and so they 
remained totheend. Ifthe figure under which their 
work was represented varied, the idea was still the 
same. They were builders, but builders of personal 
character, and of that Christ was the chief corner- 
stone. 

When this personal character of the Gospel is 
fully realised, we begin to understand that the 
great question to be decided by every man for 
himself is as to the truth of the message which the 
Apostles published to the world. Men are not 
required, in consequence of their acceptance of 


Christianity, to adopt some theory of the universe — 


which they are prepared to justify on philosophic 
grounds. The Apostle certainly made no such 
attempt. Paul, indeed, distinctly repudiates it 
when he says: “ Great is the mystery of Godli- 
ness. God was manifest in the flesh.” ‘“‘ After 
that in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe.”’ Instead, 
therefore, of attempting to solve all the problems 
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which intellectual ingenuity might start, or indeed 
even to answer the reasonable questions which a 
scientific inquiry will suggest, the Apostle treats 
all such matters as beyond the ken of man, and 
certainly not within the province of the Christian 
preacher. He did not attempt to present a 
reasoned scheme of the universe. He and his 
brethren simply published the truth that “ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” 

These men were ambassadors for Christ, that 
and nothing else. The faith which they delivered 
unto the saints was a simple faith in Christ. 
To-day we have men who tell us that teaching 
of this kind is not to be regarded as religious 
teaching at all. Apparently, in their view we 
have not commenced religious teaching unless 
we insist on the authority of the Church, the 
sanctity of the priest and the mystic grace of the 
sacrament. While at the other pole are those 
who insist that the most interesting study is 
the psychological problem, not the great ques- 
tion, What must I do to be saved? In fact there 
was nothing which the first preachers dreaded 
more than the darkening of this counsel of God by 
words without knowledge. I fear, said Paulin one of 
his most suggestive utterances, ‘lest as the serpent 
beguiled Eve by his subtlety, any of you should 
be drawn away from the simplicity that is toward 
Christ.” This verse really epitomises the whole 
story of the corruptions of Christianity. The 
question, therefore, which his hearers had to 
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decide for themselves was one, and that one 
as simple and yet as direct as it could be made. 
There are few aspects in the history of the Church 
which are more calculated to sadden the hearts 
of true believers than the contrast between the 
plain appeals of the first preachers (the sim- 
plicity that is toward Christ) and the exaggerated 
demands of Churches and divines in after times. 
The first is summed up in the direct question, 
Dost thou believe on the Son of God? On the 
opposite side we have the endless controversies 
which have marked the story of the Church from 
an early period down to the present. In writing 
thus I do not speak of any particular Church or 
theological school. We have all erred alike, and 
as the result theology has become to a large 
extent a land of briars and thorns through which 
the inquirer threads his way with an ever-increas- 
ing difficulty. The Athanasian Creed says: 
‘ Whosoever will be saved it is necessary above 
all things that he should hold the Catholic faith.” 
The Word of God says: ‘“‘ He that believeth on 
the Son of God hath everlasting life.” In that 
simple faith lies the way to true unity and spiritual 
power. 
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CHAPTER III. 


History IN THE WITNESS-Box. 


T is somewhat strange, to put it in the mildest 
possible form, that those who are so bent on 
testing the claims of Christianity in the crucibles 
of philosophy and science should be apparently 
so careless as to the testimony of history. Possibly 
it is due to the strong tendency to regard the whole 
subject from the philosophic standpoint. The 
effect which is thus produced is much more serious 
than is at first apprehended. In the one case, 
Christianity is a carefully reasoned but extremely 
speculative philosophy. In the other it is a 
Divine revelation, and the revelation is that, not 
of a system but of a man in whom resides the 
Divine force for the renewal of the soul and the 
elevation of the character. This being so, it is 
surely of the very first importance to study the 
actual history of this Gospel in the world. 

The unwavering certainty which the writers in 
the New Testament expressed in its ultimate 
victory is, remembering the conditions, sufficiently 
remarkable. Take, e.g., that confident anticipa- 
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tion of Paul’s in his Epistle to the Philippians : 
‘“‘ Wherefore God also hath highly exalted Him, 
and given Him a name which is above every 
name, that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow and every tongue confess that He 
is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” It 
is necessary to give free play to the historic 
imagination if we are to realise the full daring 
of such a forecast. We ‘are reading it with 
the light of nearly twenty centuries playing 
upon it. If anyone had ventured to say when 
it was first written that after twenty centuries 
it would be thus discussed, and discussed 
even as a probable outlook, he would have been 
regarded as the most fanatical of dreamers. 
Paul himself was a prisoner at Rome, and a 
prisoner for Christ’s sake. His devotion to the 
name had cost him everything which men most 
love and value. He, the favourite of Pharisees, 
priests and people, had become to his own nation 
as “the scum and offscouring of all things.” 
He was summoned to Cesar’s bar, and his only 
hope of escape was that Rome might not think 
him worthy of her vengeance. And yet in the 
loneliness and gloom of a Roman cell, with the 
weakness of age and disease and sickness pressing 
upon him, deserted by some of his friends and 
exposed to the criticisms of others, there is no 
wavering in his faith, and as little trembling in 
his confident assurance that this “name was 
above every name.” 
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Time was surely the only test which it was 
possible to apply to such confidence as this. 
The intellectuals of that time, in the plenitude of 
their wisdom might with reason have laughed at 
such sublime, or as they would have regarded it, 
foolhardy confidence as this. The dream might 
well have seemed so extravagant and unfounded 
that ridicule was the only weapon with which it 
could be treated. Probably there is little dis- 
position to give it a more serious hearing to-day. 
But undoubtedly we occupy a very different 
position with regard to it. A literary friend of 
mine, who was regarded as broad-minded in such 
questions, quietly observed to me once, “ Your 
Christianity is but a fortnight old. Huxley and 
Darwin used to tell me of hundreds of years 
during which the world was taking its present 
shape. Compared with them twenty centuries 
are only like a fortnight.’’ Considering that 
into that fortnight were compressed the influ- 
ences that had told mainly upon our own thought 
and civilisation, and that the great scientists 
were as ignorant of the antediluvian ages as 
we were ourselves, I was not at all disturbed by 
the taunt. But this much at least I must say: 
The testimony even of the “ fortnight’ must 
be taken into account. It has meant many a 
keen and bitter struggle, many a fiery persecution 
for the believers in the name “ which has been 
everywhere spoken against,” many a crisis of 
peril and of difficulty. What is the result? 
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Let history be put into the witness-box, and let 
it give its testimony. 

If this inquiry is to be fairly conducted, it must 
be strictly limited to the power which the name 
itself has exerted. The mere extension of the 
Church would not be sufficient to show that the 
power of the name was growing unless it could be 
shown also that the Church represented faith 
in the Christ and in Him alone. But the Church 
is a society of men, and in everything human there 
is weakness, there is mistake, there is the liability 
to set up false standards, there is the miserable 
corruption of human ambition. We are suffer- 
ing to-day for the infusion of human elements 
into our conception of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Alas, our experiences continually show us that 
we are very much in the condition of the 
Corinthian Church in which one saith, “I am of 
Paul, and another I of Apollos, and another I of 
Cephas, and another I of Christ.” Thank God, 
there is a purely Christian element beneath it 
all. But it would be folly to deny that influences 
such as those of which I speak have materially 
hindered the simple development of the Gospel 
of Christ. Our very argument is hindered by 
the endeavour of separate schools of theology 
to enforce their own theories as the only possible 
representation of Christianity itself. My con- 
tention is that the faith once delivered unto the 
saints remains separate from and independent 
of all of them. Men may take their places among 
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the ranks of Calvinists or Arminians, of Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians or Congregationalists, of 
individualists or supporters of Church authority, 
they may believe thirty-nine articles, or a very 
much smaller number, and yet they may remain 
Christians. The discredit which some have put 
upon fundamental Christianity in the course of 
recent educational controversies has been a very 
sad revelation to numbers of sincere Christian 
people, and it may safely be said that a heavy 
price is sure to be exacted in the future for these 
unhappy transgressions of the great law of 
Christian charity as well as common sense. 
Happily, it is opposed to the spirit of the age. 
For the true representatives of Christian progress 
are more and more disposed to subordinate 
everything else to agreement in the one grand 
truth that in Jesus Christ we have the one true 
revelation of the Father and His love. ‘‘ No man 
hath seen God at any time. The only begotten 
Son which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him.” Let this be grasped, and the 
various points of our religious teaching will be 
seen in a truer perspective. 

The idea of broad-mindedness in religion is 
undoubtedly popular. It suggests a certain eleva- 
tion of thought and width of sympathy, whereas 
the contrary seems rather to indicate a limited 
sphere of vision, an imperfect appreciation of 
opposing views, possibly a lack of generosity in 
judging men of different opinions, and a tendency 
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to narrowness in the judgment of men and move- . 
ments. Numbers would regard an imputation 
of bigotry or narrowness as involving a very 
serious reflection either upon brain or character, 
and hence are quite prepared to give favourable 
attention to opinions which come with the recom- 
mendation that they are marks of intellectual 
advance. This tendency to a faith in progress, 
no matter what its exact nature, was early 
developed in the Churches and was condemned by 
the Apostle John in very emphatic terms, “‘ Who- 
soever goeth onward, and abideth not in the 
teaching of Christ hath not God. He that abideth 
in the teaching of Christ, he hath both the Father 
and the Son.’’ We come back, therefore, to the 
one point, Do we abide in the teaching of Christ ? 

It may appear very broad-minded to insist 
that the doctrine of the Person of Christ must 
be regarded as an open question on which differ- 
ences of opinion must be expected among 
Christians. Underneath this contention there is 
apt to lie the assumption that a man’s salvation 
depends upon the soundness of his theology. 
This is the fundamental basis of the Athan- 
asian Creed, and in the conclusion to which 
it leads, there ought surely to be sufficient to 
warn men against the acceptance of this starting 
point. The demands of that creed are certainly 
sufficiently tremendous, and yet there is no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing the doom of everyone who 
does not assent to them. But the fundamental 
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objection to its whole teaching lies in this very 
assumption, that a man’s salvation is practically 
the reward of his sound reasoning and his correct 
belief. There is so much of apparent truth in 
this that the fallacy which lies behind it has, 
unhappily, been too often concealed. We have 
recently heard that the Congregationalists of the 
State of Maine are busily putting forward not a 
common creed, but a common platform, on which 
it is proposed that all Christians should unite. 
The ‘‘Common Platform for Modern Christians 
covers twenty-ore points, most of them relating 
to conduct and character rather than to forms of 
belief.” We have here the outward and formal 
embodiment of much that has been floating in 
the air for some time past. Its presentation in 
a concrete form has, at least, the advantage that 
it affords an opportunity for the discussion of its 
leading principles. Christians are here to have 
the opportunity of seeing what they ought to be 
and what they have to do without any considera- 
tion of what they believe. Is this sharp separation 
of creed from conduct possible, and, if possible, 
is it desirable ? 

If the New Testament is to be regarded as a 
Court of Appeal in the matter, the response 
hardly seems tobe favourable. “ Without faith”’ 
is a fundamental statement, “it is impossible to 
please Him. For he that cometh to God must 
believe that He is and that He is the rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him.’’ The religion 
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of Christ starts from a belief in God. Our Lord 
Himself puts it in equally striking form when, at 
the very commencement of His teachings, He puts 
this as the primary lesson of all ‘‘ When ye pray, say, 
Our Father which art in Heaven.’’ Here, then, 
at the very commencement, is the most important 
article of belief. We may be told, indeed, that 
this is the religion of the little child and that all 
men accept it. Do they? Is it received in its 
fulness by the great philosophers of our time ? 
In short, is it not an article of faith, and of faith 
that must rest on some foundation? Where then 
is the warrant for this, the simplest and yet the 
grandest of all beliefs, that we have a Father in 
Heaven? So far from its being one of those pri- 
mary truths, which come to us by instinct rather 
than reasoning, it is assuredly not one that is to 
be found in the great majority of the religions of 
the world, nor is it a revelation which nature 
gives to us. “The Heavens declare the glory of 
God and the firmament sheweth his handiwork,” 
but neither of them reveals the tenderness of 
the Father’s heart. It is from the only-begotten 
Son that that revelation comes. It is He who has 
taught us to say “‘ Our Father.” 

Simple indeed it is—so simple that even a 
child may lisp that name with faith and Joy, 
yet so profound, that the whole mystery of god- 
liness is wrapped up in the revelation of the 
Father and the Son. But its great value in the 
work of redemption lies not so much in its doc- 
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trinal aspect, as in its spiritual inspiration. In 
it is life, the constraint of love, the inspiring 
power of ruling affection. Glimpses of the new 
life are continually presented to us by the Apostles. 
They do not start problems which they are ab- 
solutely unable to solve, and which, it may be 
added, if solved, would really add nothing to their 
stores of spiritual wisdom and power. But they 
speak of a mighty constraint which has so in- 
fluenced all their thoughts and affections that they 
have passed out of the kingdom of darkness into 
the kingdom of God’s dear Son. Their language 
on this point is very strong. It is not wonderful 
that, to many, it should appear to be mystical. 
So, to a certain extent, it is, for it deals with 
things that “‘eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
nor hath entered into the heart of man to conceive, 
but which God hath revealed to them that love 
Him.” 

Take the language of the Apostle Paul, who, again 
and again, sets before us this inner spiritual life. 
He is not occupied simply with laying down a 
code of moral precepts or spiritual duties. With 
practical questions of this kind he deals as they 
grow out of the circumstances of the Churches 
or of questions which they have addressed to him. 
But whatever the point from which he starts, 
it is certain that, before long, it will lead him to 
the centre, the Cross of Christ. Very strong is 
his language: “I am crucified with Christ ; 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
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in me.” Faith in Christ was the mainspring 
of a life whose inspiration was due to his faith that 
Christ had loved him and given himself for him. 
Here, then, is the essence of Christianity. Faith 
in Christ was the secret of that zeal and devotion 
which inspired, shaped and ennobled the entire 
ministry of Paul and his brethren. They had 
not studied Christianity as philosophers, but they 
had learnt it as living, loving men. The story 
of their inner life was short but decisive, ‘‘ The 
love of Christ constraineth us.” Is anything 
more necessary to indicate the transcendent 
importance of this belief in Christ? Paul, at 
all events, was conscious of what was involved 
in it. There are few stronger utterances than 
his argument in the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
an argument which throbs with life in every part. 
“Tf in this life only we have hope in Christ, we 
are of all men the most to be pitied.”’ 

The real force of such a view as this has been 
grievously weakened by the mode in which 
Christian appeals have too often been made. 
They have been conceived in the spirit of the 
Athanasian Creed rather than of the Gospel of 
Christ Himself. The one force which the preacher 
has to employ is the love of God as manifest in 
His Son. His message is that God was so intent 
on winning men to Himself that He sent His Son 
to die for them. Alas and alas, we have been 
so intent on demanding that every possible aspect 
of the message should be accepted, and the indi- 
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vidual teacher has often been so profoundly satis- 
fied that he had grasped the right idea, which at all 
costs must be received, that we have too often been 
in danger of forgetting that the great end was to 
secure from the heart the response of faith and 
love. Is it too much to say that we have been 
so intent on putting before men the terrible 
results of unbelief that we have often so scared 
them that they have been unable to see the blessed - 
ness and beauty of the message itself. From all 
this there has been reaction, and like all reactions, 
it has been extreme and violent. And yet, out 
of the evil good may come, if we are led back to 
the first and fundamental truth that God is Love. 
I propose in the next chapter to go back to the 
beginnings of the Church. For the lessons which 
they have to teach us are invaluable for the work 


of to-day. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE First CHRISTIANS. 


SIMPLE sentence in the Acts of the Apostles 
defines the true form in which Christianity 

was, at its very beginning, preached to the world. 
While its work was confined to Palestine, it was 
regarded simply as a new Jewish sect. As soon 
as the preachers passed that narrow limit and 
entered on their world-wide mission, it assumed 
a new name indicative of its new character. 
They were no longer a mere Jewish company. 
They had to proclaim a gospel of. forgiveness 
to all men. The message was for the Jews 
first, but it was also to the Gentiles, and as 
soon as this great lesson was learnt, the new faith 
assumed a new name, under which it has travelled 
down the centuries and round the world. ‘‘ The 
disciples were called Christians first in Antioch.” 
Take it as a whole that first chapter in the 
history of the Gentile Church is the most wonder- 
ful of all. The preachers to the heathen had 
a different and in some respects much more 
unpromising work than that of their brethren who, 
in preaching to the Jews had, at least, to deal 
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with men who had a faith in God and the hope 
nurtured for ages of a coming Messiah. The 
heathen, whether a warlike Roman or a luxurious 
Oriental, was without either one or the other. 
How such a man, with seared conscience, without 
a thought of God, or an idea of goodness was to 
be reached was, indeed, a problem not easily 
solved; but solved it really was. We have 
succeeded to a Church which has on its brow the 
hoar of centuries. It is hard to realise that, at the 
beginning there was no Church in the vast Gentile 
world, nothing but one dark mass of ignorance, un- 
bridled lust, devotion to the present life, and that 
out of it were to be hewn stones for the temple 
of the living God. 

It was done—out of such stones (to cite the 
Master’s own figure) God raised up children to 
Abraham. And they, in their turn, became the 
instruments for carrying on the same holy work. 
It may be doubted whether we have sufficiently 
realised the effect of this mighty force. The 
gospel was preached, but it was also lived, and the 
lives of those who had received it became one of 
the most powerful influences on its behalf. They 
were a testimony which it was impossible to gain- 
say or deny. The change in the entire ideal of 
life of the members of this new Society was so 
marked that it could not fail to command the 
notice of observers. ‘“‘ Old things had passed 
away, all things had become new.”’ It required 
no little courage, and resolution little short of 
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the heroic, for them to forsake the temples, and 
neglect the worship of their gods. It would 
probably be absurd to talk of Paganism as a 
faith, but, at all events, it was a habit, a custom, 
a national heritage, and to cast it aside was to 
take a strong and decided action, certain to expose 
them to the fiery attacks of their neighbours. 
But even this was not all. There was a wonderful 
moral change in these converts. They had to 
part with their pleasant vices, and to cultivate 
virtues alien to their spirit, their habits. It may 
be hard to change a belief, it is much harder 
to forsake a vice. That men were found who 
met this demand is the great spiritual miracle 
of those days, and it is one which cannot be 
put aside as incredible. For the testimony 
is abundant that these simple, devoted, con- 
secrated lives of men who had been steeped 
in moral impurity, but who had been washed, 
sanctified, justified by the grace of the Lord 
Jesus and the Spirit of our God, were the most 
impressive and convincing evidence that it 
was a message from God. ‘‘ We preached, ye 
believed,’ and as the world saw the new life 
which was the product of the faith, it confessed 
the power of the preacher. Apart from this, 
there could have been no such effect. The Chris- 
tian was the demonstration without which the 
Word would have been without power. The 
question to which I venture to direct attention 
is the nature of this power. In other words what 
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was the dynamic which Christianity wielded. 
There could hardly be one of more vital moment. 
And yet it is continually overlooked by that in- 
teresting company whose members we meet 
everywhere, who seem half disposed to claim for 
themseives a monopoly of brains. 

About the facts themselves there can be no 
reasonable doubt. Opinions may, of course, differ 
as to their actual significance and interpreters are 
in danger of judging them according to their own 
special tendency. But as to the movement itself, 
the testimony as to its wide sweep and enduring 
influence, come from too many quarters, and are 
too numerous and too decisive to admit of dis- 
cussion. Gibbon, in the two well-known, brilliant 
chapters of his History, employs all his skill in 
order to explain them away, but he does not ven- 
ture to question, hardly even to minimise the facts. 
They are there in the records of the world as un- 
impeachable witnesses of what (if we except the 
history of the Master Himself) may not unfairly 
be regarded as the greatest miracle that has ever 
been wrought. But if that be so, then if we are 
to judge of Christianity at all, it is of the first ~ 
importance that we should carefully examine 
the entire narrative in its inner life, as well as in 
its outer development. 

This, however, is just what the philosophic 
students of Christianity seem so unwilling to do. 
They talk with the most perfect assurance of the 
more stringent demands made by the intellect 
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of this marvellous century upon any religion 
which asks the assent of so enlightened an age, 
and then quietly pass away from the examination 
of the reply which is given. The facts abundantly 
sustain the contention that the power of the 
Gospel is the power that resides in Christ Himself. 
The great peril which has assailed it at every 
point has been the temptation to discontent with 
its own unvarnished story. 

The preaching of the Cross was foolishness and 
the wise men who so regarded it, spent, we may say 
wasted, their ingenuity in attempts to remove the 
reproach. The earnestness of Paul’s endeavour 
to persuade his little audience at Caesarea, was only 
met by the bluff and insolent answer: “‘ Paul thou 
art beside thyself.” It was not only a hard, 
but positively a brutal judgment, especially as 
coming from the tribunal of a Judge, but into 
it was condensed the hatred of the world to the 
Christ. From a worldling of the time, with a 
certain touch of the aristocrat and the intellectual 
about him, it could hardly be regarded as an 
unnatural one. It is the contrast between that 
judgment, and the story of Christianity in the 
centuries that followed, that ought to make the 
dreamy unbelief of to-day impossible. The men 
who tell us that we have outlived the faith of that 
age are bound, if not to explain whyit died, at least 
to help us to an understanding how it ever 
managed to live. If Paul was mad, the wonder is 
that his preaching was a power. It would re- 
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quire some hardihood to deny that it has been 
one of the most crucial—we should say the crucial 
fact—in the history of the world. When a high, 
philosophical air is assumed, and we are told that 
such a belief is no longer possible we are surely 
justified in asking for some account of this re- 
markable phenomenon ; this extraordinary pas- 
sage from life to death. 
““ While we believed on earth he went, 
And open stood his grave, 


Men called from chamber, church, and tent, 
And Christ was by to save. 


“ Now he is dead! far hence he lies 
In the lone Syrian town ; 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.” 

This passing away of a truth which had so 
mighty an effect is not to be regarded with in- 
difference. To the men who assure us that it is 
a fact, we may well put -the question, By what 
authority is this proclamation made? If it be 
true, then has the world had to part with an 
influence which, mere fancy if it were, has done 
more for the elevation and happiness of mankind 
than all the truths of the world besides. 

But facts are not to be thus easily disposed of, 
and especially facts which have held so dominant 
a place in the progress of humanity. There are 
words in the Te Deum, that great song of the Church, 
which are too deeply rooted in men’s memories and 
hearts to be got rid of in any such fashion. ‘‘ The 
goodly fellowship of the prophets, the glorious 
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company of the Apostles, the noble army of mar- 
tyrs’’ have played no unimportant part in the 
progress of humanity, and from them all comes 
the one cry, “‘ The love of Christ constraineth us.” 
If that love were a mere dream, if the hopes with 
which it has thrilled human hearts had been mere 
vain shadows, if the ideals with which it has in- 
spired the noblest souls have been nothing better 
than illusions, then the loss which the world has 
sustained is indeed irreparable. . . The critical 
point is placed by Matthew Arnold precisely 
where it is put by Paul. 

“We preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a 
stumbling-block and unto Gentiles foolishness, 
but unto them that are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom 
of God ” (z Cor. i. 23, 24). 


CHAPTER V. 
UNITY IN VARIETY. 


‘THE history of the Church is almost as in- 

structive in the record of its human 
mistakes as in the tale of its marvellous Divine 
successes. If it confounded the wise men of the 
world by the manifestation of an extraordinary 
power it was not because its members and even 
some who were active among them did not make 
mistakes which at first sight might seem to be 
irreparable. Take e.g., such a confusion as that 
which is suggested in the first chapter in the first 
Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. The days of 
schism and separation had not come. There was 
still an undivided Church, and yet it was split up in- 
to sections, each one of which thought itself right. 
The Gospel had come into contact with the active 
intellect of the world, and the first result was that 
diversity of view even in the interpretation of the 
same truth which is characteristic of human 
nature everywhere. The one answer which the 
Apostle had to all these diversities of thought 
was to remind them of the true centre of unity, 
Jesus Christ. 

37 
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It is certainly passing strange that in the face 
of such diversities of opinion scattered as they 
are all over the intervening centuries, we should 
be addressed to-day as though independence of 
opinion were a novelty in the Church. Un- 
doubtedly there are as there always have been 
those who are “tossed to and fro by every 
wind of doctrine,’ and whose varying moods 
as they are addressed by different teachers 
seem to some to be matters of such infinite 
importance. But surely the question is one 
not to be decided by the number of sympa- 
thisers whom a favourite preacher or writer may 
attract. Crowds are as little likely to be in- 
variably right in the Twentieth as in any other 
century. After all the question is not for whom 
do the crowds shout, but what is the will of God ? 
_ A longing for uniformity has always been among 
the most common weaknesses of the Church, and 
the attempts to draw out charts of doctrine and 
of precept have been the fruitful source not only 
of weakness but of positive departure from the 
purity of the Gospel. To-day we continually 
have most grotesque representations of what is 
described as Evangelical doctrine, and the necessity 
for something freer, more intelligent, and more 
scientific. But if perplexed spirits have been 
unable to find salvation in wider and truer views 
of the Gospel, it is not because these views have 
not been clearly and fully set forth. There is 
really nothing new in the suggestions of the day 
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except the special form in which they may be 
presented. Unfortunately every age has been 
but too familiar with teachers who have been 
prepared to correct the errors of the past and to 
supply them with new creeds and codes of faith 
and duty. There is a familiar story of two worthy 
souls, husband and wife, who were so intent on 
pursuing the phantom of orthodoxy, that they 
separated themselves until they became a com- 
munity of two, and in that happy condition 
Jock doubted the orthodoxy of Jennie, and Jennie 
returned it by suspicions of Jock. 

That simple story is in truth a representation 
of one of the worst practical errors which Churches 
have committed in all ages. They have been 
so intent on agreement in the letter that they 
have continually forgotten the unity of the Spirit. 
Of course there will be diversities. But there is 
the central truth on which we are all agreed. 
When all has been said the great point is not 
agreement in opinion but oneness of soul, and 
that must be the result of the Divine love working 
in our hearts. This was the real bond which knit 
the first Christians together. They might have 
different ways of expressing their love to Christ, 
but that love was the master-passion in all. It 
is to this that we need to come back. That unity 
will never return until we learn that the real 
value of a creed depends on its power of trans- 
forming the heart and the character. The world 
is really not so much enamoured of theologians 
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as some may suppose. But let it have living 
Christians and they are sure to be a power. It 
needs a new inspiration not a more refined 
speculation. 

If there had been any intention on the part of 
the Apostles to enforce uniformity of idea there 
were certainly opportunities for them to have 
done it. But the formularies to which men 
appeal are all of later date, most of them of much 
later date. The Athanasian Creed, for example, is 
the product of centuries later, and a result which 
was attained after years of bitter strife, which was 
one of more than words, after struggles in the homes 
of priests and the cabinets of princes, after fiery 
maledictions poured forth on both sides, after 
heated controversies in councils, and every possible 
scene in ecclesiastical warfare. The signs of battle 
are clearly marked upon it, in the anathemas it 
pronounces upon all who do not accept its every 
definition. My object in referring to it is simply 
to suggest that here is a creed which cannot in 
any sense be held to be of Divine revelation, 
but is a work of man, not always done under the 
highest inspiration or with the most perfect wis- 
dom, and yet it bears on its forefront this positive 
inscription, ‘‘ Whosoever will be saved: before 
all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic 
Faith. Which Faith, except every one do keep 
whole and undefiled: without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly.” 

What could be further removed from the lan- 
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guage of the New Testament than such a denun- 
ciation as that of the Athanasian Creed? The 
Apostles do not hesitate to insist on the conse- 
quences of unbelief. ‘‘ He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life; and he that be- 
lieveth not the Son shall not see life; but the 
wrath of God abideth on him.” This is surely 
emphatic enough, but it is altogether dif- 
ferent in tone from the curses of the Athanasian 
Creed. It is in reality a simple declaration of the 
necessary consequences of a disbelief in the Son 
of God. ‘“‘ If any man loveth not the Lord, let 
him be anathema.” It is simply a positive 
declaration that disbelief in Christ leaves a man 
without the blessings which faith in Christ brings 
with it. The distinction is sufficiently marked. 
The one pronounces eternal condemnation upon 
a man because he does not accept the creed of 
a Church, the other declares that unbelief entails 
the loss of the blessing which faith secures. 

The former has, as I think, been continually 
selected as representing the doctrine of the 
Church. To such an extent has this been pressed 
that there was a time when preachers were so 
engaged with proclaiming the consequences of 
unbelief as too often to put them in the forefront 
rather than the fulness of salvation, through faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. We are reaping the 
consequences to-day. A wave of sentimental pity 
has swept over numbers of men, andthey have 
shrunk from assenting to such terrible representa- 
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tions of the consequences of the refusal to accept 
the Gospel. To a certain extent this view may 
be accepted that, whatever be the doom of 
the sinner who leaves this world in a state of 
impenitence, no theory on that point can be 
essential to a man’s personal salvation. He 
may cherish a larger hope, he may believe 
that probation is not limited to the present life, 
may think that in another state fuller revelations 
of the Divine love may conquer the obstinacy, 
even of those who have here resisted it. But 
surely no theories of this kind can affect his per- 
sonal salvation if he himself simply trusts and 
loves the Saviour. If a man takes the position 
which was practically held by the Apostle Thomas 
in his passing fit of scepticism he distinctly 
rejects the Gospel. I must see or I will not 
believe. It was his happy experience to learn 
the blessedness of those who have not seen yet 
have believed. 

The business of the preacher of the Gospel is not 
to discuss the various problems which may be 
raised, in connection with the work of Christ, but 
simply to proclaim the fact that God so loved the 
world that He gave His Only-begotten Son. If that 
faith be refused for whatever reason, the soul that 
refuses it can have no part or lot in the matter, 
so long as the unbelief continues. It is possible 
to be a very sound theologian, and yet not a 
Christian. It is possible on the other hand, to be 
a true Christian and yet to be a very illogical 
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and possibly uninformed theologian. This is 
a point which is constantly left out of sight. 
Fierce battles are waged around dogmas and 
creeds by men who are one in faith in the 
Lord Jesus, passions are nurtured on both sides 
which, whatever be the issue of the conflict in 
words, can tend only to the injury of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

In the days of my youth and early manhood, 
the Calvinistic controversy was waged with much 
more intensity than it is at present. I well re- 
member a Calvinistic zealot who was an acquain- 
tance of my own father’s. He was, I believe, 
nominally a member of the Anglican Church, 
but, in reality, he was simply a self-constituted 
champion of orthodoxy, with a conceit that often 
made him intolerant and even offensive. The 
class has not quite died out, but while there 
are men still who keep a watchful eye on the 
orthodoxy of others, happily there are fewer 
of these heresy hunters than of old. The man 
of whom I speak was sincere and earnest, but 
whether he rendered real service to the truth 
is a very doubtful matter. I have a vivid 
recollection of an incident in a conversation 
between him and my father, himself a decided 
but not an extreme Calvinist. Of the previous 
part of their discourse I have no remembrance, 
but I can remember the good man suddenly rising 
from his seat and exclaiming with considerable 
feeling, ‘You don’t believe that God was the 
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author ofsin! Youblaspheme.”’ The blasphemy 
as it seemed to me then, and still more now, was 
on the other side. But I have no wish to discuss 
the opposing dogmas. My object is simply to show 
how far an extreme zeal for orthodoxy may be 
away from the spirit of the Gospel, and how egre- 
giously it may misrepresent the spirit as well as 
the contents of the Christian faith. The very 
idea of finite men daring, not only to pronounce 
upon the secret things of God, but to denounce in 
fiery terms those who did not agree with them, 
was surely nothing less than a satire upon a 
religion whose fundamental principle is ‘‘ Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” 

A very remarkable illustration of this is given 
by Dr. Fitchett in his recent great work on 
“Wesley and his Century.’ Wesley and Whitefield 
were really the apostles of the century. These 
two men awakened the slumbering faith and zeal 
of their country. They did not profess to preach 
to it a new Gospel, but, as I shall point out after- 
wards, they desired to revive the power of the old 
one. And they did it with a wonderful unison of 
spirit and with a marvellous success, until, unfortu- 
nately, their concord was disturbed by the intrusion 
of theological controversy, and controversy on 
points about which the intellects of men have 
wrangled and may continue to wrangle until they 
hear the voice of Christ rising above the din of 
angry discussion, in its clear, loving and impressive 
notes, ‘‘ What is that tothee? Follow thou Me.” 
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Dr. Fitchett has treated the subject with great 
fulness and Christian charity. He writes thus: 
“ The breach in doctrine betwixt the two men was 
something more than a question in metaphysics. 
It was fundamental. It pierced to the very heart 
of their creed. It carried with it far-reaching 
moral issues. It must sooner or later cause a 
division in their work. The mere impulse of 
the controversialist, the natural desire to win 
converts and to refute opponents, made either 
silence or peace as a permanent condition, im- 
possible.” Again I fall back upon the words 
of the Master Himself, as quoted above. I 
may hold that my brother is utterly defective 
in logic, and therefore I refuse to accept his 
conclusions. I may, indeed, be quite unable 
to understand how he can hold such opinions 
and still retain that faith in Christ which I have 
in common with him. But if we have that 
common faith, why should we be in antagonism 
to each other, because we are not in agreement 
on some other points, which are not of the 
essence of the faith at all. The history of all 
these controversies is saddening in the last 
degree. Men who, in reality, are united together 
by a thousand ties, and are one in all their great 
_ views of human character and testimony, but 
above all, one in their allegiance to a common 
Lord, discuss words and even particles as though 
they were of vital importance. They start 
schemes of reconciliation—they invent com- 
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promises only to reject them all in turn, they allow 
angry feelings to intrude greatly to the injury of 
higher interests, and so in their zeal for some 
sectarian triumph make themselves a byword to 
the enemies of their Master. 

The true corrective of all this is surely found in 
the practical injunction of the Apostle: “ Where- 
unto we have already attained, let us walk by 
the same rule, let us mind the same thing. And 
if in anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall 
reveal even this unto you.” There is no safety 
in compromise even though it may secure peace 
fora season. What is necessary is a clear definite 
understanding of what is the Catholic Faith. 
I seek that not in the formularies of any Church or 
the decisions of any Council. Later centuries 
may have wandered further from the simplicity 
that is toward Christ than their predecessors, 
but I am not content to go back to the sixth or 
an earlier century. My return must be to 
those who were taught by the Master Himself, 
the Catholic faith, that is; “‘ the faith that was 
once for all delivered unto the saints.’’ The 
Apostle gives the fullest possible definition when 
he says to the Corinthians, “I make known 
unto you the Gospel which I preached unto you, 
which also ye received, wherein also ye stand, 
by which also ye are saved.”’ 

Surely nothing more can be required than this. 
It is the truth in which they stand. It is the 
truth by which they are saved. Whatisit? “I 
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delivered unto you, first of all, that which also 
I received, how that Christ died for our. sins 
according to the Scriptures; and that he was 
buried ; and that he hath been raised on the third 
day according to the Scriptures.” 

It must never be forgotten that the Church 
to which this was written was honeycombed with 
an infinite variety of theological opinions, some 
of them even going to extremes, as audacious as 
any with which we are threatened to-day. But 
the Apostle does not insist on uniformity even in 
these. He argues with those who deny the 
resurrection of the dead with unsurpassed brilliancy 
and power. But his appeal to theni is based, not 
upon metaphysics or philosophy, but upon the 
Catholic faith that Christ is risen from the dead. 
“If there be no resurrection from the dead then 
is Christ not risen and if Christ is not risen, then 
is our preaching vain and your faith is vain also.” 

Unity in variety then is the ideal of Christian 
life, and it is just as necessary to maintain the 
one as the other. Unfortunately for ourselves, 
we are reaping the evil consequences of a disre- 
gard of this great principle. For unity we have 
read uniformity, and in trying to secure the latter 
we have utterly lost the former. Even since the 
absolute necessity of variety has been recognised, 
we have sought it by illegitimate methods, and 
especially have too often been content to see vital 
truth toned down, in order to secure agreement in 
formularies, where there was really none in prin- 
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ciple. We have sometimes even called a doctrine, 
which differed vitally from that to which we 
attached supreme importance, by the same name, 
in order to maintain an appearance of union, 
where there was no reality. The extent to which 
speculation has gone has made it incumbent upon 
all who love the truth to examine the sense in 
which words are used, and in no case is this more 
requisite at present than in the answer to the 
question, What is a Christian ? 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 


"THE New Testament is full of evidence that the 

faith once for all delivered unto the saints 
was faith in Christ Himself. The commission 
received by the Apostles was ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
We search in vain among their teachings for ‘a 
scientific exposition of theology. Everywhere, 
always to all classes of people they repeat the same 
Gospel that “Christ Jesus had come into the 
world tosavesinners.”’ That was the faith once for 
all delivered unto thesaints. Christianity therefore 
is the revelation of God and His love in Christ. 
The truth may be very simply put, but it contains 
in itself the very mystery of godliness. It is the 
one force by which the Gospel has moved the 
world, and to lose it would be to lose everything. 
A new doctrine is behind a mighty spiritual force, 
but its true value is found in the force itself. 
The love of God to the world as shown in the gift 
of Christ is certainly a precious truth, but its real 
value consists in the converting and quickening 
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power which it exerts on the heart and life of 
man. 

Of the supreme importance of the question, 
“What think ye of Christ ?”’ the clearest evidence 
is to be found in the earnestness with which 
our Lord addressed it to the disciples and in the joy 
with which He welcomed the bold and triumphant 
confession of the Apostle Peter. In His view it 
was everything. The only-begotten Son, He had 
come out of the Bosom of the Father that He might 
reveal Him. The effect of this revelation upon 
the people was the point of exclusive importance in 
estimating the result of His mission. He did not 
ask as to the various questions which His teach- 
ings and His actions might have aroused. His 
was simply a plain, direct inquiry, “What do 
men think of Me?” In any mere human prophet, 
however brilliant his teaching and fascinating 
his words, such an inquiry so strongly empha- 
sised would have been regarded as a sign of a 
morbid self-delusion. A teacher with true ele- 
vation of spirit is expected to forget himself 
in devotion to the work in which he is engaged. 
But it was not so with the Master. “At that 
time Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I thank Thee 
O Father, Lord of Heaven and earth, because Thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes. Even So, 
Father ; for so it seemed good in Thy sight.” 

The demand for a new faith for the age, so far 
as it is more than an outcry for new theological 
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formularies, is strangely indifferent to the first 
conditions of the problems which it raises. It 
proceeds on the assumption that we have to work 
out a theory of religion, and that our views must 
necessarily differ with the conditions under which 
we approach the study. The first Christians had, 
necessarily, very limited conceptions of the uni- 
verse ; and their theories of man’s place in it, and 
their relations to God, were affected by the narrow- 
ness of their own vision. It is quietly assumed 
that with us it is very different. We have a 
much wider outlook, and understand better the 
play of the different forces which are at work. 
Naturally, therefore, we have a much more pro- 
found and truer view of all the great features in 
this greatest of all questions. If the only result 
of all this be that we are taught to recognise 
better the higher tendencies of our own nature and 
to obey them, our advance in intelligence has not 
been attended with any great practical gain. That 
the cosmic process will repair our own individual 
faults is but a poor consolation for all that we have 
lost. What we have lost is the Divine revelation. 
If the Apostles did not speak that which was 
delivered unto them 7.e., that which was revealed, 
their word was of no value. They were not 
discoverers but messengers, ambassadors for God. 
“With the Father of lights is no variableness 
nor shadow cast by turning,’ and His message is 
summed up in the words, “‘ Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, to-day and for ever.’’ These are very 
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simple words, they do not pretend to be anything 
else. The Gospel of Christ was never meant to 
be a revelation to philosophers only. The Apostle 
Paul had a dialectic skill which even his twentieth 
century critics might envy. But he did not pro- 
fess to rest anything upon it. With him the 
foundation of everything was that it had “‘ pleased 
God to reveal His Sonin him.”’ He had been laid 
hold of by Christ, intellect, emotion, eloquence, 
zeal, all brought under the dominion of the Cross. 
“To me who am less than the least of all saints 
is this grace given that I should preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
The rationale of Christianity and its first triumphs 
is there. We believed and therefore spake; 
we preached and ye believed, but that being so, 
the idea of a new revelation is simply out of the 
question. Weare told sometimes that the science, 
and the geography, and even the history of our 
earlier days is changed, and that our religion must 
pass through a similar process. So it might and 
so it would, if it were merely a human arrange- 
ment or a product of human thought. It is an 
entirely different matter when we are dealing with 
a Divine revelation. Changes of human under- 
standing there may be, but the foundation of 
God standeth sure. Were it a mere question of 
explanation that was at stake there might be 
wisdom in the suggestion that the interpretations 
of the ages may differ even as their capacity for 
understanding the truth differs. But at the very 
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gate of the inquiry stands this question, ‘“‘ Dost 
thou believe on the Son of God?’”’ And of the true 
answer to that the Master Himself says, ‘‘ Blessed 
art thou Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in Heaven.”’ 

The vital issue in this great controversy is one 
which can be settled by faith and by faith only. 
Religion stands on an entirely different basis 
from philosophy or politics or social justice, it 
rests upon faith alone. The submission of the in- 
tellect which is involved in this yielding of the 
heart to faith, is not easy and especially not in 
an age when the triumphs of intellect are both 
numerous and dazzling. But it must be remem- 
bered that they are won in a region which the 
eye hath seen and the ear heard. It is to another 
and a higher and purer sphere that those things 
belong which God hath revealed to them that 
love Him. These are not always the intellectual 
aristocracy of the world. The Master selected the 
little child as the true type of those who enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven. We do not read anything 
of Enoch’s work, what we do read is that he walked 
with God, and he was not for God took him. And 
so, with regard to the great cloud of witnesses, 
they were simply men of faith. 


CHAPTER VII. 
PREACHING CHRIST. 


T° know the only true God and Jesus Christ 

Whom He has sent is eternal life. In other 
words, to have the heart filled with that peace 
which passeth all understanding, that is life - 
not the way to life, not the condition of life, but 
the life itself. The effect produced by faith has 
been the entire change, the conversion of the man. 
The gospel is more than a doctrine, it is a living 
force in the believer’s soul. He was dead in 
trespasses and in sins, he is quickened to a newness 
of life in Christ Jesus. Hence, the absolute 
necessity of the faith in Christ. It is not merely 
a sound, logical conclusion, which he has reached 
by some intellectual process, but it is an indwelling 
power of life, and love, and spiritual liberty. 
There was a time when the law of self and sight 
ruled absolutely supreme. But these old things 
have passed away and all things have become new. 
The secret of the whole change is found in this, 
that the love of Christ has become the ruling power 
of the soul. The whole of the spiritual life rests 
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upon the one foundation of the Son of God, 
Who loved us and gave Himself for us. 

- When Paul says (and he speaks not for himself 
alone, but for all preachers throughout all ages), 
we preach Christ crucified, he means simply that 
he proclaims a Divine message that through this 
man is proclaimed the forgiveness of sins. . There 
are innumerable questions which may be asked 
concerning this which no preacher is able to an- 
swer. But it is more than doubtful whether he 
will find fresh light in the teachings of philosophy 
or science. It is interesting, if somewhat curious, 
to hear, as we dosometimes, of Christian preachers 
inviting a man of science to address them on the 
special work of their office. With great respect 
I would venture to say that science has really 
no special qualification for judging the Gospel. 
We walk by faith not by sight. We believe 
that the only begotten Son hath revealed to us the 
Father, and that faith in His love draws us by a 
power we cannot resist. If all that this covers 
is a mere illusion, if we have mistaken for fact 
that which was the mere dream of an excited 
imagination, then we are left without the light, 
without the passionate devotion, without the 
peace of God or the hope of heaven. If Christ is 
lost, no matter what ingenious fancies are given 
us to take His place, we have lost everything and 
are of all men most miserable. 

To take it in yet simpler form, a conception 
even more sublime is that which is given by the 
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Master Himself in His closing prayer, ‘‘ and this 
is life eternal that they should know Thee the only 
true God, and Him Whom Thou didst send, even 
Jesus Christ.’’ Here is not only a clear assertion 
of His own claim to equality with the Father, 
but an assertion that the knowledge of this true 
God, the Father and the Son, is eternal life; not 
the education for that life, nor the introduction 
to that life, but the life itself. It is the emphatic 
assertion that the knowledge of God is the salva- 
tion from sin first, from misery after, which faith 
in Christ gives. It is certainly not wonderful 
that the new region of thought and experience to 
which faith has introduced the Christian should 
open to him innumerable subjects of extreme 
perplexity as well as sublimity and interest. The 
kingdom of grace is full of marvels, and the heart 
which is interested in them naturally begins to 
start its questions about them. It does not 
by any means follow that it is the business of 
the preacher to try and be his guide along the 
many tempting but often very tangled paths 
which open to him. It is perfectly certain 
that if he were to give himself to satisfy this 
demand, thousands of pious souls would be left 
longing for the unadulterated milk of the Word. 
They do not want speculations as to why God 
has revealed Himself in Christ. They simply 
want the old, old story of Christ Himself. No 
doubt there are speculations enough which 
may interest the minds of a certain class, who 
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regard themselves as philosophers or intellectuals. 
But it is not the essential qualification for the 
hearers of the Gospel that they should be philoso- 
phers or even highly-educated intellectuals. Con- 
gregations, for the most part, consist of simple- 
minded people; a large number of them men 
of robust common-sense, whose minds are largely 
occupied with innumerable questions of present 
care and duty, and whose hearts are incessantly 
worried with the troubles and anxieties of this 
life. When they come to listen to the teachings 
of God’s Word, they do not wish to have their 
thoughts led into the puzzles of metaphysics or 
the marvellous discoveries of modern thought. 
Multitudes of them have a thirst which is almost 
feverish for the simplest message of salvation. 

I have had a good many evidences of the wide 
existence of this kind of feeling in congregations. 
Of course, eloquence and fervour are likely to lay 
hold upon the imagination and sympathy of 
audiences, even if they do not capture their 
hearts. But those who attend churches with 
a sincere desire for spiritual good, are not 
longing for the explanation of mysteries, and, 
indeed, it is more than probable that they have 
never been affected by the pressure of these 
mysteries. Possibly they might not be able to 
explain exactly what it is for which they are 
longing. But there is a thirst within which 
needs to be slaked, and which can only be 
quenched by the water of life. I have often 
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present to my mind a remark addressed to 
me by a distinguished friend who was once a 
Congregationalist, but afterwards a Unitarian 
minister, a man of high character and of great 
experience and ability as a leading politician. 
Turning to me at his dinner table, he said, ‘“‘ You 
men do not seem to know your own advantages. 
I have had large experience of the working-men, 
whom I found in sympathy with me in everything 
except my doctrine. At the bottom of their 
hearts they are longing for what you call the old 
Gospel.” I believe it true that what we need to 
revive our congregations is not the philosophy 
of the Gospel but the Gospel itself. 

there. is: ai modé of presenting the most 
common-place truths in metaphysical language 
which gives them a philosophical air, that 
imposes on the unwary. Thus we are frequently 
told in these times of the workings of a higher 
nature in man, in the cultivation of which 
salvation is to be found. In this way some of 
the gravest questions of human life and destiny 
are easily disposed of, and the whole of evangelical 
teaching in relation to sin and the Atonement 
becomes a foolish imagination of the past. It is 
not easy to see, however, what is gained by this 
new theory. It does not alter the most painful 
facts with which we have to deal; it does not 
remove those tendencies in human nature which are 
at once the sorrow and the puzzle of all world 
reformers ; it does not clear up a single mystery, 
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and still less does it relieve a sorrow of the human 
heart. To the agonised cry of the awakened 
conscience, ‘‘ What must I do to besaved ?”’ it has 
no answer to return. It is somewhat puzzling 
indeed to have teaching so vague presented as the 
latest discovery of this enlightened century. No 
doubt it is possible to find representations of the 
total depravity of man, so crude and so unqualified 
as to forbid any conception of that great struggle 
through which multitudes pass, and which may 
have had a place in the earlier experiences, even 
of those who are ultimately given up to a repro- 
bate mind. But the extreme theory which repre- 
sents man as utterly destitute of any nobler idea 
or loftier purpose, with every passion corrupted 
and every faculty depraved, is not the teaching 
of Scripture or of those whose whole theology 
rests upon the Word of God. On the contrary, 
nothing could be more graphic than the Apostle 
Paul’s description of the inner conflict of the hu- 
man heart. “ For the flesh lusteth against the 
Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; and 
these are contrary the one to the other; so that 
ye cannot do the things that ye would.” He 
presents it in an even more striking form as 
part of his own personal experience. ‘“‘ But I see 
another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members.” It 
cannot be objected that these are simply the 
experiences of Christian men, For Paul very 
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distinctly recognises this inward conflict as having 
its place in some who are still Gentiles. ‘‘ For 
when the Gentiles which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves : 
which show the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts, the meanwhile, accusing or ex- 
cusing one another.” Here is a frequent, we might 
almost say a normal experience with numbers, 
especially with those who have been educated 
under religious influences, but who have not 
personally yielded themselves to the sway of Christ. 
One of our poets tells us that “‘ Man, in his deepest 
degradation, holds something sacred, something 
undefiled, some pledge and keepsake of his better 
nature and like a diamond in the dark retains 
some quenchless gleam of its celestial glow.” 
Nothing is more unlike the simple, straight- 
forward teaching of the New Testament than the 
suggestion that a philosophic teaching of this 
kind is all that is intended in the preaching of 
Christ. The New Testament, even after it has 
been subjected to the severest handling of German 
critics must, at all events, be accepted as a genuine 
record of the first days of Christianity. The 
discourse delivered by the Apostle Paul in the 
synagogue at Antioch of Pisidia is an example of 
what he meant by preaching. He tells the 
wondrous story and then winds up, “ Be it known 
unto you men and brethren that through this 
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man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.”’ 
That is the Gospel. If there be no sin to forgive, 
and no Saviour, if the story of Jesus of Nazareth 
be a mere legendary version of very simple facts 
in the life of an ordinary man, and if all that is 
necessary in order to salvation is that a man 
cultivate and obey the nobler impulses which 
are inclining him to God and to righteousness, 
then the whole spirit and purport of our teaching 
is changed. Out of veneration for a name long 
beloved and immeasurably dear to us, and under 
the power of associations which have rooted them- 
selves so deeply in the heart that their influence 
cannot easily be escaped, we may still retain the 
forms and expressions of an earlier and a happier 
period, but we have parted with Christianity. 
We shall never regain its inspiration orits comfort, 
its Divine idealism or its immortal hope until we 
have learned again, shall I rather say until we are 
possessed again by the one grandest of truths, 
“Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 
The point on which I have been insisting may 
seem, and indeed is, very simple, but it is one of 
vital importance for the understanding of the 
great religious questions of the day. Theological 
and even religious phrases are bandied to and fro 
till their plain and distinct meaning is almost 
worn out. The discussion upon them, too often, 
lacks seriousness and intelligence. I recently 
came across a small book under the title ‘‘ What 
we_can believe.”’ A discussion of its contents 
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is not within my province here. But the title 
itself is significant. The vital question to be 
discussed is that great one which has come down 
to us through the centuries, ‘‘ What is truth ?” 
Pilate understood this point at all events. The 
idea evidently startled him, and its solemn appeal 
still meets us. My object has been to show 
_how far the history of the intervening centuries 
may help us to answer the question. If Chris- 
tianity had died out with the martyr Stephen, or 
even with the last of the Apostles, if the story 
of Paul had been the record of a wasted life, if 
the beloved disciple had merely been a beautiful 
child of tradition, and if the whole story of the 
Church had simply been a charming episode in 
the records of humanity, very charming but with 
a certain pathetic sadness due to the sense of 
failure, that fact would certainly have been quoted 
as a very powerful argument against the au- 
thority of Jesus and the truth of His teaching. 
The crucial fact is, we are not studying an anti- 
quarian curiosity. We are seeking rather to 
understand the secret of the most powerful and 
living fact in the story of the world. 

The recollection of this point may, at least, 
help to sober the thinkers who undertake to deal 
with the great controversies which have gathered 
around the Gospel. What is of equal importance, 
it will serve to give the necessary definiteness to 
our inquiries. Farmers would have very little 
patience with scientific agriculturists who called 
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away the labourers from the field, in order that 
they might inquire the composition of the soil 
and trace its history through the successive 
periods of evolution. Their effort is to make the 
soil yield the most and the best within its power. 
If there are discoveries which will enable its pro- 
ductions to be largely multiplied, they will gladly 
welcome the research which contributes to such 
a result. But they would certainly regard with 
intense distrust anything which would interfere 
with the fullest use of the knowledge already 
possessed. The same is even more true in relation 
to the spiritual harvest. If it can be shown that 
the harvest of the world is being gathered in, 
that is that numbers of lives are being lifted up 
and ennobled, that mighty forces which exist for 
the improvement of society are being generated 
and sustained, and that the apparent source of 
all this is Christianity, the first point of our in- 
quiry is “ What is this Christianity, and how is it 
being done?” Further, if some teacher, himself 
the product of this wonderful development, tells 
us that Christianity is something very different 
from that which we have been accustomed to 
regard it, surely our primary business is to ex- 
amine what the difference is, and to inquire what the 
guarantee is that it will accomplish new and even 
better results than any which can be traced to 
the Gospel which has been most surely received 
amongst us. In other words we have a right to 
ask for the credentials of our new teachers. 
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One of the commonplaces of to-day is an airy 
statement made with the boldest confidence that 
there has been a great upheaval of human 
thought with which we have to deal wisely. The 
demand has about it a certain air of reasonable- 
ness. But even this may be exaggerated. A 
generation is like an individual. It has its own 
difficulties to meet, its own, problems to solve, its 
own crucial questions to answer. The centuries 
are very much like the people whose representa- 
tives listened to the message of Pentecost. They 
have different thoughts, and they speak in dif- 
ferent tongues, and yet, strange to say, it is with 
the generations as with the individuals. They 
hear each in his own tongue the wonderful works 
of God. My contention is, that throughout all 
the centuries there has been but one Catholic 
faith and that is Christ. He, and not some theory 
about Him is Christianity. The great principle 
laid down by Paul, ‘“‘ To whom ye yield yourselves 
servants to obey, his servants ye are,’ has not 
been in any way changed, and the more close the 
study of the centuries, the more evident does it 
become that the Lord has ever been Christ. 
Alas, there have been other lords who have sought - 
to have dominion over the Church, and there has 
often been too little care to separate the intrusive 
human element from the Divine original. There 
have been causes of great upheaval for instance, 
when the world was awakened from the slumber 
of death into which the usurped supremacy of 
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the Church had plunged it, or men were roused 
to sweep away the priests who dared to stand 
between them and the Saviour. Far be it from 
me to suggest that there are not similar human 
corruptions of the Divine original, the removal 
of which we urgently need. But when sugges- 
tions are thrown out, which really mean a removal 
of the Corner-stone, we may reasonably insist 
upon some more careful and exact inquiry before 
yielding to so revolutionary a demand. The 
power which faith in Christ has wielded in the 
world is sufficiently manifest. Those evidences 
of a living force are a sufficient proof that there 
has been in it that which has been believed by 
multitudes, and that that faith has been to them 
the mighty power of God unto salvation. If 
it is impossible for men to believe it now there is, 
at all events, abundant justification for the de- 
mand, that the reason for this alleged impossibility 
should be clearly stated and carefully examined. 
But even more important than this is the 
exaggerated value which is thus ascribed to 
the belief of the individual. For after all, the 
question is not what can a man believe, but what 
ought a man to believe? For if there be a truth 
which he rejects, and affects to regard as alto- 
gether below his intellectual acceptance, it follows 
that his disbelief of the truth necessarily robs him 
of all the blessed influence which that truth ought 
to exert upon his creed, his character and his 
conduct. It is manifest that the love of Christ 
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cannot constrain a man who believes that that 
love is a myth or a fiction. 

This point has been pressed upon my mind, 
indirectly, but very forcefully by that charming 
piece of biography, “The Life and Letters 
of Leslie Stephen.” The story is sufficiently 
pathetic, and the practical lessons it teaches 
are very impressive. The outstanding fact, 
the most melancholy, as perhaps the most sug- 
gestive of all is, that which is again and again 
presented before us, both in Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
own words, and in the reflections of his bio- 
gtapher. He was educated in the midst of 
University influences, and was himself, for a time, 
one of the preachers at Cambridge. He lived to 
become a determined and aggressive Agnostic, 
and a most melancholy feature of this entire 
bouleversement in his career is that he is continually 
telling us that he never believed what he preached. 
“In truth,” he says, “‘I did not feel that the 
solid ground was giving way beneath my feet 
but rather that I was being relieved of a cumbrous 
burden. I was not discovering that my creed 
was false, but that I had never really believed 
it ’’ (“ Life of Leslie Stephen,” p. 145). A more 
scathing satire on the religion of our Universities 
could not easily be penned. Some other points 
which the writer makes are so utterly out of keep- 
ing with every idea of religion, as to make the 
picture so revolting that one can only take refuge 
in the idea that, in the fierceness of his own 
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reaction, the writer has exaggerated the contrast. 
What it does show, however, is the amount of 
responsibility for the current tendencies to un- 
belief which rests upon the system of the enforced 
subscription of creeds, with all the insincerity, 
unreality and hypocrisy of which it is the parent. 
Tennyson gives a graphic picture of this in the 
well-known verse. 
“ Perplexed in faith but pure in deeds 
At last he beat his music out ; 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


The worse evil in the case before us at present 
is, that the honest doubt did not prevent sub- 
scription to the creeds with all which that involved 
in the way of responsibility. 

It may satisfy some to refer all the results that 
followed to the original demand for conformity, 
and the reward that attends upon it, and that 
it would not be easy to dispute. But deeper 
even than this is the assumption that orthodoxy 
is the true test of a man’s religion. A man may 
hold a creed as a mere heirloom, and may be 
extremely careful to transmit it, uninjured, to his 
successors, or he may hold it as a set of political 
opinions, subject to such variations as events or 
the spirit of the times may dictate. But in neither 
of these cases nor in others which can be imagined, 
would such a creed have any abiding influence 
upon him, or be in any sensea potent factor in the 
formation of his character or the shaping of his life. 
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If a creed is to do that it must grip him, and out 
of the fulness of his heart he must speak. Sir 
Leslie Stephen has suggested a sufficiently sad 
picture of himself as a preacher without a faith. 
Here is another of a very different kind. 

“Long years ago,” he says, “I knew a young 
man at college; he was so far from being in- 
tellectually eminent that he had great difficulty 
in passing his examinations; he died from the 
effects of an accident within a very short time after 
leaving the University, and hardly anyone would 
now remember thename. He had not the smallest 
impression that there was anything remarkable 
about himself, and looked up to his teachers and 
to his more brilliant companions with a loyal ad- 
miration which would have made him wonder 
that they should ever take notice of him. And - 
yet I often thought then and I believe, in looking 
back, that I thought rightly, that he was of more 
real use to his contemporaries than any one of 
the persons to whose influence they would most 
naturally refer as having affected their develop- 
ment. The secret was a very simple one. With- 
out any special intellectual capacity, he somehow 
represented a beautiful moral type. He possessed 
the ‘simple faith miscalled simplicity,’ and was 
so absolutely unselfish, so conspicuously pure in 
his whole life and conduct, so unsuspicious of 
evil in others.” 

I have not the slightest idea who sat for this 
portrait which, however, fairly represents a 
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high type of Christian life. Here is a man of 
character, one who attaches more importance to 
what he is than to what he knows. He represents 
a practical, not an official religion, and it is a type 
to which the men who have greatly influenced 
the world, have from the beginning been conformed. 
There cannot be a truer picture of Christian life 
as it is presented in all ages than that which is 
given by the Apostle Paul in the twelfth chapter 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. “ Now 
there are diversities of gifts but the same Spirit. 
And there are diversities of ministrations, and the 
same Lord. And there are diversities of workings, 
but the same God, who worketh all in all. But 
to each one is given the manifestation of the 
Spirit to profit withal.”” The one thing which 
the Church has no right to expect is uniformity. 
Diversity is a characteristic of human nature. 
Men differ as much in mental capacity as in 
physical height, in taste and tendency, as in the 
cast of the countenance. An attempt to make 
them exactly alike in religious belief and practice 
not only defeats its own purpose, but debases 
and perverts the very idea of religion. 

Our Lord did not attempt to make Thomas 
exactly like John, and when a new Apostle was 
called, the man who was selected for the service 
was one who was absolutely unlike his prede- 
cessors in it. The letters of Paul and John are 
as different as are those of Peter and James. 
But all work to the same centre and all bear the 
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impress of the same Divine author. So all through 
the history there have been diversities of workings, 
but the same God working in all. Whatever 
have been the varieties in the working the hand 
of the same Worker has been apparent every- 
where. 

The failure of the Church to recognise this has 
been, and still is, the cause of the innumerable 
difficulties which have separated brethren from 
one another, and hindered the progress of the 
Gospel in the world. Of course, when the 
State has interfered in order to end the dispute, 
or to lay down conditions of its own, still worse 
evil is done. But here I refer mainly to the 
determination of the Church, through its Councils 
or other authorities, to set up a standard of ortho- 
doxy, to which all its members must conform. 
One of the evils resulting from such a course is the 
creation of an entirely false perspective in relation 
to Christianity, the essential and vital being 
thrown into the shade by that which is secondary 
and subordinate. We have attention concen- 
trated upon mere questions of method, which 
ought to be fixed solely on matters of principle, 
and zeal which ought to be passionate for the 
conversion of souls wasted upon disputes which 
tend not to profiting, on mere points of adminis- 
tration. 

Archbishop Trench tells us in his book on 
Proverbs that there are certain short texts of 
Scripture to which the Spaniards were accus- 
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tomed to give the name of Little Gospels. The 
adjective was intended simply to denote the 
brevity of the verse in which the very essence of 
the Gospel was set forth. Short as they were 
each of them covered the entire message of love, 
which God had addressed to men. There was 
very much which was to be learned besides, 
but the suggestion was that in each of them was 
contained a complete answer to the question, 
‘What must I do to be saved?”’ The answer 
to that Christ, through His own ambassadors, 
was proclaiming to men everywhere. The object 
of the preachers was “‘ to warn every man, and 
exhort every man so as to present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus.’ The true conception 
of the message was not that it was the teaching 
of a theological system, but the putting forth of a 
spiritual force which conquered the selfishness of 
the human heart, and won its devotion to Jesus 
Christ. In Christ was the marvellous example 
of perfect self-sacrifice. But there was more than 
this. There was the constraining force of a love 
which could not be resisted. To have that was 
to have everything. ‘‘ Lord, show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us,’’ was the request of Philip. 
“ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” 
was the answer of the Master, and that answer was 
a summary of the entire life. The heart that had 
really learned the secret of the Father’s love yielded 
itself toits power. That is the trueinner history of 
a spiritual life as we find it told again and again, 
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especially in the story of the Master’s own work. 

It is curious to note the amazing contrast 
between the common idea to-day, as to the pre- 
liminaries to conversion, and the wonderful 
records of conversion, as given in the Gospels. 
The class in which the most wonderful works 
were wrought was that in which they would hardly 
be expected to occur at all. To put it plainly, 
our Lord did not find favour among the religious 
people of the time. Nicodemus went to Him by 
night because, had he gone by day, he would have 
created a scandal among the scribes and doctors 
of the law. Our Lord did not fear the reproach 
of going with the publicans and sinners, and even 
of eating with them, and, doubtless, it was that 
revelation of His love which won them. The 
work of His life was to cast the spell of His 
love over souls which were plunged in darkness 
and despair. It has been the same in all sub- 
sequent ages. Wherever and whenever Christ 
has been preached with the fulness and simplicity 
which were characteristic of the Apostles who had 
learned all their lessons from Him, there has 
been power in the ministry of the Word. What 
is needed for successful preaching is not meta- 
physical subtlety or forceful logic, or brilliant 
eloquence. God forbid that I should deny the 
value of any quality by which men may be 
affected and reached. But the one indispensable 
power is the spiritual force which comes from 
fellowship with the living Christ. 
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Nowhere could this be more strikingly illus- 
trated than in the story of the first ages of the 
Church. In some senses the first converts were 
the most marvellous of all. The faith of the 
man who first crossed the border-line from 
heathenism into Christianity eclipses the daring of 
the sailor which is sung by the Roman poet, who 
was the first, in some frail barque, to brave the 
unknown perils of the sea. The one inspiration 
which moved him was derived from the story of 
the Cross. The message of the preacher was very 
simple. I cannot imagine his stopping to discuss 
the Semitic ideas of which we are hearing to-day. 
But if there was less of learning in the message 
there was living, loving force. Its sublimity 
was in its very simplicity, God Who made Heaven 
and earth so loved me that He gave His Only- 
begotten Son. It is not easy to imagine a simple 
heathen, hearing this word for the first time, 
interrupting the speaker in order that he might 
understand the meaning of every term or the 
origin of every new idea. It came upon him as it 
came upon the Apostle Paul as a Divine revela- 
tion. There were some who doubted and some 
who scoffed, and the preaching thus became the 
dividing line between those who were being saved 
and those who were perishing. To yield to the 
infinite love of God as manifest in Jesus Christ 
was salvation, to reject it was death. 

It may be objected that we have not here any 
doctrine of the Atonement. But this simply 
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means that we have not got the metaphysics of 
religion. It is true that there has been too strong 
a tendency to insist upon this. The preaching of 
the New Testament was the preaching of the fact. 
In other words, we have been so anxious about 
the theory of the Atonement that the glory of the 
fact of the Divine Love has been to some extent 
lost. The new instructors of to-day appear to us 
to run an imminent risk of over-refining the theory 
without bringing us any nearer to the clear 
recognition of the fact. That marvellous fact, 
the redeeming love of Christ, appealed to the 
most degraded and sinful, and won even them. 
The story is marvellous enough, but surely it 
should teach us where to seek for the true dynamic 
of the preacher. -A divine message of love was 
preached to men who were dead in trespasses 
and in sins, and their souls leaped into life in 
obedience to the joyful sound. 

It is not easy to conceive of any other proof that 
could have been given of the truth of this message. 
We are just as unable to penetrate the mystery of 
the spiritual life as were the congregations which 
listened to Paul, or Peter, or John, or Apollos. 
There is much, even in the physical world, which 
science has not yet discovered, but of the soul and 
its mysteries it knows literally nothing. Within 
that region its tests cannot be applied and 
amongst its mysteries, it furnishes no directory. 
Here faith finds its warrant in the evidence of 
its power in the lives of those who believe. Men 
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did believe, and the world looked on in surprise 
as it saw them purified and ennobled by the 
power of the Cross. I venture to indulge in a 
personal reminiscence. In the year 1874, it was 
my honour to occupy the chair of the Congrega- 
tional Union, and in my first address, delivered in 
Westminster Chapel on May of that year, I used 
a sentence which won special commendation from 
one of the patriarchs of that day, the Rev. Dr. 
Stoughton. It was as follows: “‘ The creed which 
profits a man is not that which he holds, but that 
which holds him, which has taken possession of 
his intellect and conscience, which inspires his 
affections and moulds his character.’’ This was 
the sentiment which immediately after the de- 
livery, Dr. Stoughton, with fatherly kindness, 
commended as the most important utterance in 
the address. I must confess that as years have 
rolled on, and my experience of human thought 
and life has widened, my feeling on this point 
has indefinitely strengthened. The creed which 
does not hold us is worth nothing to us. What 
we need is a creed which will shape our thought, 
inspire our motive, rule the actions of our lives, 
help us to rise to that lofty ideal, “‘ believing we 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
This was the aim of the apostolic preaching, 
and of that apostolic preaching with which the 
whole story of the Church began. The marvels 
achieved in the first age have had their successors 
in subsequent ones, whenever the same force has - 
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been brought into play. There have been periods 
of weakness and depression, and apparent decline. 
But these have always been the times when, for 
some reason or other, the clear testimony of Christ 
Jesus and Him crucified has been lacking. The 
revival of faith in the living Christ has always 
been the renewal of living strength in the Church 
itself. Even times of persecution have been 
distinguished by wondrous’ spiritual energy and 
development. These are the times commemorated 
in the glowing words of the New Testament, 
“Who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the power of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, from weakness were 
made strong, waxed mighty in war, turned to 
flight armies of aliens.’”’ This is a brief record of 
individual acts of triumph which adorned the 
page of history. It was a page, long, crowded 
and glorious, but the centuries that have since 
passed have indefinitely increased the number 
of these spiritual heroes and have added 
to the lustre of their achievements. A _ roll 
even more illustrious could be compiled from 
the records of the Church in the days since the 
New Testament was completed. The power is 
still the same, and has ever been manifested under 
the same conditions. The heart inspired by love 
to God has been a force that has made saints, 
heroes, and martyrs. Again and again have 
the same miracles of spiritual idealism 
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been accomplished. ‘“‘ By faith” (and that faith 
is a simple trust in the love of the Father as 
manifested in the Son) is inscribed on the record 
of every noble deed of Christian sacrifice and 
devotion. ‘‘ By faith preachers have been filled 
with love to God and man, and so made mighty both 
in word and deed.” ‘“‘ By faith the tinsel and the 
dross of worthless ceremonial has been removed 
and the altar of prayer again restored to its orig- 
inal simplicity.”” By faith the cold of a correct 
but lifeless formalism has been changed for 
the new life of holy zeal and energy, and clouds 
of darkness and despair have given way to the new 
brightness of life and hope. This has not been 
an occasional, still less an uncertain experience. 
Where there has been faith there has been life, 
with all the glow of passion and enthusiasm, 
with all the courage and sacrifice of love, with the 
marvellous sense of power, with the joyous reali- 
sation of victory. 

To adduce all the evidence in support of this 
would be to write all the story of the Church. 
Mine is the much more modest attempt to point 
to one or two examples as illustrative of my 
position. The utmost I can attempt is to bring 
some brief sketches which may illustrate this 
central point. The ages of progress in the Church 
have been the times when, as in the first days, 
the doctrine of the Cross was preached in its ut- 
most simplicity and fulness, and the preachers 
were those who were possessed with the spirit of 
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their Master, and knew nothing among men but 
Christ Jesus and Him crucified. 

That reply must clearly have for its basis a 
careful retrospect of the progress of Christianity 
in the world. There is no attempt to conceal in 
any way the bald facts. They could not in fact 
have been stated in plainer and more direct 
manner than is done by the Apostle in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians, ‘‘ So we preach, so ye believed.” 
This crucial fact is brought up again and again. 
It pleased God by the foolishness of preaching 
to save them that believe. The further point of 
inquiry is what did they preach, and the answer 
comes quick and prompt, Christ crucified. If 
this narrowness as some might deem it had been 
preserved always and by all preachers, the Church 
might have been saved from any dissensions and 
difficulties, and the Gospel from much darkening 
of counsel. This obscuring of the clear message 
by attempts to explain it has been the hindrance 
of the work in past ages, and is one of the 
causes of mistake and obscurity to-day. 

The first preachers certainly did not attempt 
to enter into a philosophy of salvation. The 
fact that their converts were called Christians 
t.€., followers of Christ, is a sufficiently clear 
indication that their preaching was a call to men 
everywhere to believe in Christ. That even the 
message of the infinite love of God as revealed 
in Christ should have softened the hard hearts, 
and purified the corrupt imaginations, and ruled 
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the wayward wills, in a word have changed the 
whole ideals and altered the entire complexion 
of life, is itself sufficiently wonderful. If they 
had no such force to employ, the record becomes 
little short of the impossible. No! the spirit 
which breathes through His memorable thanks- 
giving that the wonders of His Gospel 
had been revealed to babes is_ sufficient 
to correct any unworthy suggestion that His 
success in the villages of Galilee had intoxicated 
the Master. There is a similar outburst in His 
memorable words at the close of that wonderful 
prayer which John has preserved for us, “O 
righteous Father, the world hath not known 
Thee: but I have known Thee, and these have 
known that Thou hast sent me.’’ Everything 
turned upon this. Hence the immeasurable 
importance which the Lord attached to His 
question. Hence the joy with which He received 
Simon’s answer, “‘ Blessed art thou Simon Bar- 
jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee but my Father which is in Heaven.” 

It may safely be said that the progress 
and prosperity of the Church of Christ have 
always been in proportion to the fulness and 
earnestness with which this truth has been 
preached. In the first proclamation of the 
Gospel at Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost, 
in the times of stress and trial which nevertheless 
were also the times in which the world was turned 
upside down, and in the periods of wonderful 
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awakening and revival in subsequent ages, the 
phenomenon has always been the same. The 
times of great spiritual awakening have been 
times when there has been special fidelity in 
testimony to the Person and work of Christ. 

The same law holds good in relation to indi- 
vidual Churches and preachers. The philosophy 
of religion has continually failed where the plain 
unvarnished message of the Cross has been the 
power of God unto salvation. The preacher has 
been full of it, and by the fervour of his spirit 
as well as by the simplicity of his faith, he has 
roused his hearers. The praises of virtue in the 
abstract would certainly not have accomplished 
such results, still less would some philosophic 
disquisition on the possibilities of human nature. 
The force which was demanded for the emancipa- 
tion of human nature from the thraldom of sin 
had need be a mighty one. Comparisons are 
sometimes instituted between the teachings of 
the New Testament and those of some heathen 
moralist, the words of Jesus, and those of Epictetus 
or Socrates or Marcus Aurelius. The comparison 
is really impertinent so long as the contrast is so 
marked between the practical results which such 
teachings have produced. The philosophers have 
had students, admirers, eulogists. But there it 
ends. They cannot be said to exist as living 
forces. On the other hand the Gospel of Christ 
has affected the centuries, is affecting them still. 
It found the Roman Empire the abode of heathen- 
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ism. It so affected its thought that its Emperor 
blazoned the Cross upon his banners, and estab- 
lished the religion of the despised Nazarene as the 
religion of the Empire. It is true that this action 
was that of a mistaken devotion. But it was 
no less on that account a confession of the mighty 
power of Christianity. Even more so was the 
wail of defeat uttered by his vanquished successor, 
who sought to retrace his steps, and to restore 
the supremacy of heathenism in the Empire. 
Julian was a fanatical enemy of the Gospel. 
His hatred to Christ knew no limits, and all the 
resources of absolute power were put in requisition 
in order to secure its extinction. But the end of 
it was a cry of defeat and despair, “‘O Galilean, 
thou hast conquered.” 

If we follow the story of Christianity in later 
times, the courageous monk who awakened 
England from the deep sleep of centuries; the 
clear-headed and devoted pastor who left an 
impression on his parish which is commemorated 
even to this day; the humble tinker whose words 
find so tender and touching an echo in multitudes 
of hearts which might have been supposed least 
likely to welcome them ; the great revivalists whose 
work is bearing fruit not in Britain only, but in 
the world even to this hour, were all pre-eminently 
men of Christ. Their messages thrill with notes 
of faith and love to Christ. They had caught up 
the mantle of the old apostle, and they preached 
only the old message, Christ and Him crucified. 
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Let me quote from an entirely different camp, 
and one of antagonistic theological opinions. 
Among Unitarian divines James Martineau stands 
out pre-eminent. Whatever be our judgment 
on his theological teachings, there can be no 
question of the loftiness of his spirit and the 
purity of his aims. His character was as high 
as his intellect was brilliant. Here are his own 
words, ‘‘ I am constrained to say that neither my 
intellectual preference nor my moral admiration 
goes heartily with the Unitarian heroes, sects, 
or productions of any age. Ebionites, Arians, 
Socinians, all seem to me to contrast unfavourably 
with their opponents, and to exhibit a type of 
thought and character far less worthy, on the 
whole, of the true genius of Christianity. I am 
conscious that my deepest obligations, as a 
learner from others, are in almost every depart- 
ment to writers not of my own creed. In phil- 
osophy I have had to unlearn most that I had 
imbibed from my early text books, and the 
authors in chief favour with them. In Biblical 
interpretation, I derive from Calvin and Whitby 
the help that fails me in Crell and Belsham. In 
devotional literature and religious thought I 
find nothing of ours that does not pale before 
Augustine, Tauler, and Pascal. And in the 
poetry of the church it is the Latin or the German 
hymns, or the lines of Charles Wesley, or of Keble, 
that fasten on my memory and heart, and make 
all else seem poor and cold.” 
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I have often studied this remarkable utterance, 
all the more suggestive because it occurs in one 
of the distinguished writer’s contributions to the 
Unitarian controversy, and is therefore not a 
fervid declaration of Christian feeling, but a 
deliberate and argumentative statement intro- 
duced into a controversy of vital importance. 
Dr. Martineau was a very thoughtful Unitarian, 
of broad sympathies, but certainly of very 
resolute convictions. It is not necessary to 
defend the logical consistency of his position in 
order to realise the value of his extremely forceful 
statement. Indeed the more I study it, the 
more I am impressed by its extraordinary signi- 
ficance and great value. It is a recognition of the 
immense spiritual power living in what to us is the 
greatest of truths, but what he found himself 
entirely unable to accept. It might be suggested 
indeed that he was not one of the most irrecon- 
cilable of Unitarians, and in a certain sense this 
would be true. It is not easy to conceive of 
Martineau indulging in bitter satire and still less 
in rude defiance, least of all his describing as 
“Jiars’” men whose only fault was their simple 
belief in the Divine Christ. But his intellect 
distinctly refused to accept this truth, and he 
certainly would have been among the last to 
soften the effect of his emphatic rejection of the 
dogma by some pleasant yet airy nothings. To 
him faith in Christ as the personal Redeemer 
seemed to be impossible, and yet he confessed 
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that all his higher ideals of spiritual life were 
most fully realised in the men who accepted the 
faith which he rejected. Could any words more 
fully justify the faith of those who did not see, 
but who believed, and whose faith bore such 
flowers of beauty and of grace? 

There is a further lesson which may be learned 
from these memorable words. Never was there 
a time when Christians needed more to learn 
where the centre of Christian unity is. In the 
strain and stress of heated controversy there is a 
great danger lest the real nature of the faith that 
was once delivered to the saints should be over- 
looked, or at least that we should come to believe 
that if there was a Catholic faith once, it exists no 
longer. But there is, all political contention not- 
withstanding, a faith which is common alike to 
all who belong to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born. There are various folds 
but there is only one flock, and of that flock 
Christ is the One Shepherd. When shall we 
come to understand that the point on which we 
are all one is in devotion to Christ? Seasons of 
difficulty and danger have from time to time 
compelled the recognition of this one point. 
But such seasons have always been times of life 
and power. For the illustrations of this point 
we turn to the entire history of the Church, be- 
ginning with its first days, the most wonderful 
of all. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE NAME WHICH Is ABOVE EVERY NAME. 


BY a strange yet significant coincidence my 

attention was recently directed on the same 
day to two very striking illustrations of the hold 
which Jesus of Nazareth has obtained on the 
life of the world. The first was an article 
which appeared in the Sfectator on “ The first 
true gentleman.’’ There was in it no contro- 
versial or theological purpose. The paper was 
simply the presentation of a particular aspect of the 
character and work of the Master. Its peculiar 
distinction was that a writer without any apparent 
theological bias was here calling attention to an 
aspect of the life of the Nazarene which has escaped 
the observation of numbers, probably of the vast 
majority of His most devoted followers. There 
are associations connected with the phrase which 
not unnaturally led some earnest Christians to 
object to its being applied to our Lord, and one 
of them in the next number of the paper expressed 
his objection in emphatic terms. Whether his 
hesitation was justifiable or not is a point I do not 
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care to examine. What I want to insist upon is 
the remarkable fact that the highest influences 
and finest graces of social life are thus traced 
back to the humble peasant of Nazareth. 

It is not necessary to be so unwise as to base an 
argument on this fact. But at all events it is 
itself deserving of notice. There is no sign that 
the writer desires to make any theological capital 
out of it. The presence of all the graces that go 
to make up the most attractive social character 
in a Galilean peasant who never entered any of the 
charmed circles of society, and who never hesitated 
to find His friends among publicans and sinners 
is a sufficiently noteworthy incident. The true 
gentleman unites in himself respect for his own 
position with gracious consideration for the 
feelings of those with whom he is brought into 
contact, and it would not be possible to find one 
in whom these different characteristics are so 
perfectly blended as in the case of the Galilean. 

But the evening of the day on which I had 
Jesus thus presented to me as the ideal gentleman 
was made still more memorable by my having 
my attention called to the fact that the same 
Jesus is also the greatest of all heroes. The 
suggestion comes from the world of art, and it 
came in the shape of one of the great pictures of 
the day. The artist is Mr. Byam Shaw, and this 
picture must have formed one of the most re- 
markable in the Royal Academy of the year when 
it was exhibited. Some of the greatest heroes 
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of the world are depicted, but at the centre of the 
group the head of all is the simple prophet of 
Galilee. A writer who sets forth the idea of the 
picture describes it thus: ‘‘ The Son of Man is 
greatest amongst the sons of men. Mighty 
rulers of olden time, self-sacrificing heroes of 
modern days, wielders of Imperial sceptres in the 
uttermost ends of our planet, submit to the 
gentle sway of the Prince of Peace, to whom 
Archangels bow the knee in adoration and in 
prayer.”’ It is not necessary to criticise the 
wisdom of every point in the selection of the 
figures that are grouped round the Saviour. 
The painter has evidently taken a broad view of 
his subject, and yet it may be questioned whether 
there are any of those portrayed on his canvas 
who could have been what they were without a 
faith in Christ. What is more open to criticism, 
however, is the absence of so many who in our 
judgment have a more rightful claim to the name 
of heroes than some of the great warriors here 
introduced. The artist has been desirous to 
gather together the representatives of different 
types as well as of different countries. His 
testimony to the power of the Saviour is all the 
more remarkable because of the special character 
which it bears. At all events it reminds us that 
there is a world where the power of Christian 
sentiment is not supposed to be specially dom- 
inant, where the spiritual life is less cultivated, 
where the conditions are all unfavourable to the 
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manifestation of true heroism, and yet that even 
in these are found distinguished men who have 
owed the noblest features in their lives to the 
inspiration they have derived from the Gospel. 
We should ourselves certainly have selected 
other illustrations of men taken from other 
fields, and whose distinction has been won by 
an entirely different class of virtue. The calm, 
but resolute Stephen, who faced the howling 
mob and proved his devotion to the Master by 
trusting his allto Him ; the devoted missionaries, 
who from age to age have given themselves that 
they might win souls for Christ ; the stout-hearted 
tinker of Bedford, who has shed such light into 
thousands of hearts and homes by his simple 
testimony to the grace of God, come nearer to 
the ideal Christian hero, and the work which he 
has to do in the world. But this picture reminds 
us that even outside this circle, the power of 
Christ has not been lost, that men have been 
moved by Him to deeds of lofty heroism, who 
so far as we can judge have known little of the 
loftier spiritual life, so that the Master’s words 
have thus been fulfilled, and many have come 
from the East and the West and have already 
sat down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
in the Kingdom of God. 

It would be easy to extend this view of the 
influence of Jesus of Nazareth on the general 
development of the world. Already this is the 
Name which is above every name. It is surely 
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worth our while before proceeding further, to 
go back to the beginning and study the Christ 
Himself. ‘‘ The life,’’ says the Evangelist, “‘ was 
the light of men.” Of what nature was that 
life? He was a Teacher: what were His teach- 
ings ? He mingled with men: who were those 
whom He attracted and influenced? And even 
as we put the questions, we are at once struck 
by the fact that those intellectual and scholarly 
classes on whose verdict so much attention is 
concentrated to-day, were not those who engaged 
the special attention of the great Teacher. If 
His aim had been to instruct men in theology 
He might naturally have sought to secure disciples 
from among scribes and Pharisees and doctors 
of the law. But to these He directed His keenest 
criticisms and severest condemnations. To Him 
there seemed to be nothing so hateful as the 
pure officialism of those who paid tithe of mint 
and anise and cummin, but neglected the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith. 
Of all men these seemed to be thefurthest removed 
from His heavenly kingdom. And yet if it 
had been the object of His mission to give the 
world a theology, it might have ‘seemed as 
though here He would have sought His best 
fellow-workers. But it was not so. “ Publicans 
and harlots,’” He told them, “ press into the 
Kingdom before you.” 

Everywhere it is manifest that the Lord was 
addressing Himself to hearts rather than to 
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brains. To-day it seems to be assumed that 
it is the intellect which has to be instructed 
and, indeed, the entire plea for change is that 
men have become so wonderfully clever that 
they have outgrown the beliefs of the past. But 
if the Master is our great Exemplar, this is alto- 
gether beside the mark. There was not a single 
doctor of the law among the first Apostles. The 
woman with whom the Lord conversed by Sychar’s 
well was one of the most effective missionaries, 
for she went about among the men of her city, 
saying, ‘‘ Come see a Man who told me all things 
that ever I did. Is not this the Christ?’’ He 
had touched her heart even as He had reached 
that of the man whose eyes He had opened, 
who, frankly refusing to discuss any of the 
theological puzzles proposed to him by the Pharisees 
and scribes, manfully declared, ‘“‘ Whether He 
be a sinner or no, 1 know not. One thing I know, 
that whereas I was blind, now I see.’’ These 
are simply typical examples, and there are none 
to be put on the opposite side. His appeal was 
to men’s hearts, and in that the foundation of 
His heavenly kingdom was laid. No doubt, 
at the root of that was a theology. But salvation 
came not as a reward for correct theology, but 
as the necessary result of a changed heart. That 
change was due to the new light on the character 
of God Himself, which was given by Him who had 
come into the world for the distinct purpose 
of that revelation. The whole story of heathen- 
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ism shows that the mind of man was filled with 
dark thoughts of God. They trembled at the 
thought of His power, they chafed against obedi- 
ence to His law, they regarded Him as relentless, 
resistless, merciless. Such a God they could 
not love. Jesus came to give them the new 
thought of God, and by the very influence of that 
revelation on men’s hearts to turn them unto 
Him. The love of God, as revealed in Christ, 
was the converting force. 

The parable of the prodigal son is a remarkable 
condensation of the great truth which Jesus 
came to teach. In order to a complete view of 
redemption, it must be taken in connection with 
the two other parables that are associated with 
it. These represent the Father’s tender thought 
and care for His wandering children. The story 
of the prodigal follows him first in his wanderings, 
and then in his return, and so gives us a complete 
picture of the Paradise lost, and of the way 
in which it was regained. The change was 
entirely in the reprobate himself. The son’s 
voluntary exile must have been a sore grief to 
the father’s heart, but it did not prevent him 
from complying with the request which he may 
have regarded as ungrateful as well as unwise. 
On the other hand the first sign of a return to 
sanity was the dawning remembrance in the once 
hardened heart of the love with which in earlier 
and brighter days the father had always sur- 
rounded his son. ‘‘ How many hired servants 
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of my father have bread enough and to spare.” 
If in that moment there had crowded upon his 
mind memories of a sterner and more forbidding 
kind, of outbursts of fierce passion, and words of 
unforgiving anger, the sentiment which was 
drawing him back to his home might have been 
stifled even in its birth. But it met no such 
chilling influence. The son remembered only how 
his father had cared for his servants, and in that 
very recollection came the assurance that much 
more tenderly would he think of his child. The 
Son of God had come into the world that He 
might awaken this dormant feeling of trust and 
love. ‘To as many as received Him, to them 
gave He power to become the sons of God.” 
This is what is meant when we say that the 
distinctive feature of the Master’s preaching was 
that He preached Himself. He did not attempt 
to answer every question as to the government 
of the Universe, or to scatter every doubt which 
might suggest itself to an intellect occupied with 
the research into refined objections. He was the 
answer to every question, the light shining in 
every dark place, the love which alone could 
conquer the rebellious heart. His life, His teaching, 
His miracles, His agony and bloody sweat, His 
Cross and Passion were all revelations of the love 
of the Father to His sinful child. He could not 
let the child go, and so the Saviour came that 
men might have life, and might have it more 
abundantly. The one thing that was asked 
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of man was that he should believe on this Son 
of God. He must be converted and become as 
a little child. If, on the contrary, he sat down 
and simply began to inquire into the reasons of 
every step in this wondrous revelation, there 
were innumerable lines of inquiry that he might 
pursue. But the only result would be that he 
would lose the truth itself. If we were to treat 
religion as a science every step of which must be 
carefully marked out, it might be possible 
to attain to a high point of scientific accuracy. 
As a matter of fact that knowledge is not reached. 
The great truths of the spiritual world are not 
thus to be welded into a science whose principles 
a careful student may master. If they were, it is 
not evident what new and inspiring force they 
would introduce into the spiritual life. Such 
attainments might satisfy the desire for pre- 
eminence and supremacy. But there is no good 
reason to believe that they would restrain passion, 
engender love, bring men to that higher standard 
of character and duty in which the Divine ideal of 
goodness is found. It is love only which edifieth, 
and there is here nothing that touches the main- 
spring of love. As a matter of bare experience 
the intellectual gain is not realised. Those who 
make incursions into the realms of psychology 
do not come back laden with the spoils of know- 
ledge as to the works and the ways of God. They 
may have grand conceptions, but they are unable 
to verify them. Their theories are but guesses 
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or dreams, which may be swept away by the next 
inquirer who treads the like path. ‘No man 
hath seen God at any time,’ and that remains 
as true to-day as when it was first written. It is 
not such vision that we need, but a revelation of 
God to the heart which shall chase away its 
enmity, and save the man by thus beginning in 
him the new life of faith, of love, of devotion. _ 
Here then we come to the vital point of our 
Lord’s ministry. He was a humble preacher of 
Galilee without anything to distinguish Him 
from the sons of men except His wisdom and His 
goodness. We see Him as He wanders by the 
lake-side, and finds His companions in men as 
humble, as poor, as undistinguished as Himself. 
He meets one and another of them, and His very 
presence and words seem to transform the men. 
He does not set before them any picture of a lofty 
destiny which they are to realise, still less does 
He shower titles and dignities upon them as 
distinctive of their ministry. He simply tells 
them that He will make them fishers of men. 
That humble calling they are to fulfil by being 
witnesses for Him. The spectator of such scenes 
might certainly have assumed that there was 
nothing specially noteworthy, certainly nothing 
that was likely to prove historic in its character 
in such scenes as these. Nor would His views 
have been greatly changed if he had followed the 
Master into synagogue or Temple, or even had 
he accompanied Him on His missions of mercy 
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as He went about from village to village, healing 
the sick, cleansing the leper, casting out devils, 
opening the eyes of the blind, or even raising the 
dead. Such marvellous acts of mercy, of course, 
excited the feeling of the hour, but as the event 
showed, they did little or nothing to awaken that 
trust in Himself which He had come to inspire. 
Confessedly, however, it is not easy to imagine 
the impression which a career so unique as that 
of Jesus of Nazareth might have produced upon 
a sympathetic observer. A generous apprecia- 
tion of one pursuing a course so full of blessing 
to others and so indifferent to honour for Himself, 
an admiration of idealism so pure and noble, an 
unselfish sympathy with the sufferers, to whom 
this ministry of grace had brought such unhoped 
for and inestimable blessings, might have inclined 
him even to a high admiration of the teacher, 
and a belief that a ministry so gracious must have 
some happy results. But the suggestion that the 
name of this teacher would in centuries far distant 
and in lands far remote be the name that is above 
every name, would certainly have seemed a dream 
too wild for human fancy to entertain. Rather 
would the disturbing incidents which from time to 
time marked the Saviour’s progress have led to the 
conclusion that His would be a brief, possibly an 
interesting, but hardly an enduring influence in 
the history of humanity. There were indeed 
outbursts of admiration and gratitude which had 
in them a certain element of endurance, but these 
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were so quickly succeeded by frenzied words and 
acts of passion and hate, that there seemed little 
reason to anticipate such a story as that of which 
the cradle of Bethlehem is the beginning. 

But there it is, and instead of any sign of 
decline in the power of the Name, the centuries 
as they roll by bear the same evidence to the 
marvellous charm which it exerts not only on 
those who have accepted to the full the Saviour’s 
claim for supremacy, but even on a much wider 
circle of others who regard it simply as a remark- 
able fact in the world’s story. Looked at in this 
light only, it would not be possible to find a record 
more full of suggestive incidents and surprising 
lessons. But this is only the least of the claims 
which it has established to interest and sympathy 
from the students of humanity. It is easy in a 
tone of superior wisdom to assert that the days 
of old Christian ideas have passed, and that a new 
generation demands another message from that 
old one of the love of God in Jesus Christ. But 
the old message is there, and it appeals to the 
conscience and the heart of man just as it has 
ever done. To suppose that all this can be left 
out of account is to dream the impossible. The 
probability is it would never have been seriously 
regarded at all but for some heavy legacies of 
prejudice and narrowness and bigotry which 
have come down to us from the fathers. Changes 
there have been and changes there will be. Forms 
of expression and modes of action change with the 
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changing ages, but there are no such varieties 
in the revelation of God. What we need above 
all is to have a clear conception of what is essential 
to salvation, and in order to this a definite view 
of what salvation itself is. ‘“‘ There is one God 
(says Paul), and one Mediator between God and 
men, himself man, Christ Jesus who gave Himself 
a ransom for all.’’ To have this is to have the 
secret of the enduring life. The faith, therefore, 
once for all delivered to the saints, 7.e., the 
Catholic faith is Christ Himself. So He preached 
as He cried, “‘ Come unto Me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and -I will give you rest.” 
There were numbers who found that rest in His 
time, and in every age in which the hearts of men 
have been deeply moved, that has been the 
conspicuous feature of the teaching. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A CHRIST-POSSESSED PREACHER. 


A CAREFUL study of the Apostle Paul as he 

is portrayed in the Acts of the Apostles, oras 
he reveals himself in his own Epistles, is one of the 
most helpful processes which an impartial in- 
quirer could pursue. It is all the more so because 
there is no attempt at formal biography at all. 
In the Acts an intimate friend and fellow-worker 
tells the story of the life and labours of the 
preacher, while in the accompanying letters the 
Apostle himself deals with points of practical 
interest in the life of the Churches and his own 
relations to them. In the latter there are personal 
reminiscences of the most illuminating character. 
If Paul’s work had died with him they might 
have been quoted as evidences of the complete- 
ness of the delusion by which he was possessed. 
As it is they stand out as wonderful self-revela- 
tions and at the same time pictures of the inner 
life of the great movement which the New Testa- 
ment records. 
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Here is one of them in which is given the true 
rationale of this marvellous spiritual movement, 
in which he was so conspicuous a leader. Writing 
to the Philippians he says, “I count all things 
to be loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I suffer the loss 
of all things and do count them but dung that I 
may gain Christ, and be found in Him, not having 
a righteousness of mine own, even that which is 
of the law, but that which is through faith; in 
Christ, the righteousness of God by faith that 
I may know Him, and the power of his resurrec- 
tion, and the fellowship of His sufferings, becoming 
conformed unto His death; if by any means I 
may attain unto the resurrection from the dead. 
Not that I have already obtained, or am already 
perfect ; but I press on, if so be that I may appre- 
hend that for which also I was apprehended by 
Christ Jesus.” In these closing words lies the 
secret of his whole life, he was a possessed man. 
It is possible to conceive of Paul as a proselyte 
to Christianity under very different conditions. 
The transfer of his allegiance from the one camp 
to the other could hardly fail to be a crucial 
event in a sufficiently exciting struggle. But it 
might have occurred under conditions which 
would have made it far less impressive in the 
eyes of his contemporaries and still more in ours. 
Saul, as a student in the school of Gamaliel, was 
well versed in all the learning of the times, and 
especially in the teaching of the Rabbis and the 
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religion of his own people. But it is possible to 
suppose that his confidence in the teaching of 
these great authorities might have been disturbed, 
or that he might have been led to doubt the truth 
of the conclusions which had been so strongly 
inculcated by his distinguished teacher, and yet 
this change of opinion might never have reached 
his heart at all. He might have weighed his 
conclusions in the balances of argument, and 
have come to the conviction that he was wrong 
and that Jesus was really the Messiah. No 
doubt in such case the enthusiastic nature of the 
man would have given an intensity to his new 
convictions, such as that which had marked his 
earlier days. A convinced and earnest follower 
of Jesus he would have been. As such he would 
have endeavoured to undo his past work. He 
would have argued against the Scribes and 
Pharisees as previously he would have contended 
on their behalf, and the reality of the change 
would have been indicated with an earnestness 
proportioned to the zeal of his former denial of 
the claims of the Nazarene. But in all this there 
might have been little or nothing of holy passion. 
The whole question might have been treated as a 
struggle between two creeds, in relation to which 
he had changed his entire attitude. Neither Jew 
nor Christian could treat such a question as 
a matter of indifference, but it did not follow 
that his enthusiasm was kindled, that his nature 
was stirred to its very depths, that in truth he 
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reached a point of self-forgetfulness so complete 
that he could truly say, “I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

It was the Christ Himself who conquered him. 
He was a Christ-possessed man. The change 
that was seen in him was sufficiently remarkable. 
His was a singularly strong nature, and it remained 
so after his conversion. But how different was 
it in all its developments. Take in contrast, e¢.g., 
his conduct as a fiery persecutor, apparently 
unable to tolerate differences of opinion, harsh 
in his judgment, and fiery in his action; the 
young man who watched the brutality of the 
mob that hounded the unoffending Stephen to 
his death, and associated himself with that deed 
of infamy and blood by holding the clothes of 
the witnesses ; the persecutor whose last act as a 
Jew was to travel down to Damascus with 
credentials from the chief priests to justify him 
in his intolerant fury. Compare this fiery 
persecutor with the Apostle as he writes, ** For 
I could wish that I myself were anathema from 
Christ for my brethren’s sake, my kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh.” Contrast could not be more 
complete, and the secret of it all was that he 
had seen Christ and learned the message of His 
love. . 

It is no exaggeration to say that the conversion 
of Paul was the most significant event in the story 
of Christianity since the Ascension of Christ. 
To win Paul for the Gospel was itself no light 
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achievement. My business here is not so much 
to insist upon its value, as to learn the lessons it 
has to teach. The religion with whose early 
conquests Paul was so closely identified was clearly 
the religion of faith in a person. It was faith in 
Christ, “the Son of God who loved me and gave 
Himself up for me.’”’ Imagine an apostle of the 
excessive charity of to-day suggesting to him 
that the whole question of the Person and work 
of Christ was a doctrine about which there might 
be differences of opinion amongst excellent 
people and even loyal Christians. Might there 
not have been an outburst of indignation ? 
There would certainly have been the strongest 
possible note of repudiation in a reply which 
would have come from the very depths of his 
own heart. But Christ was to him very much 
more than an article in a creed. With his whole 
heart he believed in Him. ‘To me to live is 
Christ,’ and the entire aim of his ministry was 
to lead others to the same passionate devotion to 
Christ which was in himself. He was able to 
move others because he had first of all been so 
deeply moved himself. 

Alas for us if we ever forget this cardinal truth. 
We have probably often been too eager in our 
contention for dogmas and institutions which 
after all are not any vital part of the Gospel. _ To 
those who are themselves members of the living 
Church all subjects connected with its development 
and prosperity have a distinct interest. As mere 
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subjects of study alone, points which to the 
uninterested observer appear to be of the infinitely 
little, may have a magnetic attraction. But they 
are no sooner converted into articles of faith with- 
out accepting which a man cannot be saved, than 
they become mere stumbling-blocks to salvation. 
It is at this point that so many mistakes have 
been made, and so many hindrances created to 
the success of the Gospel. 

Churches have too often been intent on imposing 
qualifications and limitations where God has 
imposed none, and there is nothing more necessary 
in our day than a return to the message in its 
simplest and broadest form. How hard it is, 
amid the war of creeds and polities and sects, for 
the world to remember that we are all one in 
Christ Jesus. Loyalty to Christ is too often 
condemned as narrowness or bigotry. But has 
not the time come when it is necessary to insist 
also more strongly than has ever been done before 
on the sin of intolerance and bigotry ? That very 
word indeed is so offensive that we seem afraid 
to define it. It may be, it often is, confounded 
with firm and decided conviction, in defiance of 
the plain fact that it is not a sin ofcreed but a sin 
of feeling and action. Two men may be obstinate 
adherents to the most opposite opinions in theology 
—so opposite that reconciliation seems impossible, 
and yet so far from any charge of bigotry lying 
against either, it is possible that each may recog- 
nise his own fallibility, and have an absolute 
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confidence in the sincerity of his brother and his 
loyalty to truth. Our Lord’s condemnation of 
bigotry is expressed in the well-known precept, 
“ Judge not that ye be not judged.”’ To our own 
Master we stand or fall, and any attempt to 
anticipate that judgment is simply an invasion 
of the prerogative of God Himself. 

If indeed irreconcilable differences of opinion 
on questions of vital importance divide us, we 
must be content to live in separate communions, 
even while we cherish fraternal feeling. There 
may be many folds, but there is only one flock 
and one Shepherd. About His authority over 
all there can be no hesitation, “I,” says the 
Master, ‘am the good shepherd; and I know 
mine own, and mine own know me, even as the 
Father knoweth me and I know the Father ; 
and I lay down my life for the sheep.” 

One great misfortune of our ecclesiastical 
relations to-day is the inversion of parts between 
the primary and secondary truths of religion. 
The question of authority is surely one thing 
which must overshadow all others, while minis- 
terial orders and sacraments, fasts, and festivals 
of the church and even church government 
ought to take an entirely secondary place. If the 
throne of England was still in dispute between 
Stuart and. Hanoverian, such matters as the 
redistribution of electoral power would necessarily 
fall into the background. Until it is decided 
who is to be our king, the question of constitu- 
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encies would be one of very secondary value. 
Surely in the Church of Christ the same principle 
must hold good. The first and vital point is, 
“ Dost thou believe on the SonofGod ?”’ Strange 
to tell, such obvious conditions seem to be laid 
altogether out of sight. We must maintain our 
differences about Church law and order, but the 
more serious question of the rights of Christ in 
His own Church must be regarded as an open 
one. 

Doubtless this is partly due to the tendency 
already indicated to treat the doctrine of the 
Lord Jesus Christ mainly as an intellectual 
question. Nothing could well be more mis- 
leading. Let us for a moment suppose that the 
line of separation between the servants of Christ, 
and those by whom He was rejected, was one of a 
purely philosophical character, to be settled by 
reason only, and when once settled to be hence- 
forth the dominant article of a creed. Could 
such a doctrine ever have produced the marvellous 
effects which make up the story of the Christian 
Church? The truth itself is one of vital impor- 
tance. It is foolish and worse than foolish to 
maintain that it is of no importance what theory 
a man holds of the Person of Christ, if he submits 
to the will of Christ. It is all the worse when this 
is associated with the further idea that a failure 
in logic involving a false theory of the Person 
of Christ means eternal punishment. The whole 
idea of evangelical religion is utterly misrepre- 
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sented in such teaching. The Gospel does not 
represent eternal life as a reward for a belief, but 
rather as itself the result of that belief. A man 
believes to righteousness, and in the righteousness 
is life. To believe the Lord Jesus Christ is to 
yield the heart to the power of His love: and 
that is conversion. That is the new birth by 
which a man enters into the kingdom of God. 
For the truth is not to be evaded that the 
Gospel is the Gospel of the kingdom, and that 
love is the fulfilling of that law on which the 
kingdom is based. Its salvation is deliverance 
from the old selfishness, and the introduction 
into the liberty of life and of love. All this is 
taught. in no uncertain terms, and indeed is set 
forth in such varied form and with such authority 
as to indicate that in it is summed up the very 
essence of the Divine message; What, e.g., could 
be more definite than Paul’s language to Timothy, 
“God our Saviour who willeth that all men 
should be saved, and come to the knowledge of 
the truth. For there is one God, one Mediator 
also between God and men, himself man, Christ 
Jesus, who gave Himself a ransom for all”? Here 
is no mystical dream or refined attempt to solve 
some intellectual problem, but a distinct and 
definite proclamation that Christ Jesus has come 
into the world to mediate between God and men. 
No doubt an acute mind, especially if it has been 
trained in the hairsplitting-of a German Univer- 
sity, can find many subjects at every point to 
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start difficulties or to originate perplexing in- 
quiries, and, in relation to these, extremely 
tangled controversies may arise. But even in the 
midst of them, there still remains the fact undis- 
turbed by any theory, however specious in its 
appearance. Christ came to be the Mediator. 
The question, of course, must arise as to the 
difference and the way in which it was to be 
removed. Theories there have been ad nauseam 
but underneath them all is heard the one song, 


Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled. 


It is continually assumed that we have become 
too enlightened in this age to receive this. 
The dream of some of our scientists would seem 
to be that in a distant future we shall be as gods 
who will hardly recognise the poor mortals who 
are struggling through the tangled paths of the 
alphabet of knowledge. These dreamers forget 
that the realm of science is distinctly separate 
from the world of faith, and there are those of us 
who cannot see that distinction in a knowledge 
of the things that are seen helps at all in the 
study of the things that are not seen. At all 
events there is the distinct line of separation— 


Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith : we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see, 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee ; 

A beam in darkness let it grow. 
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Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell : 
That mind and soul according well 
May make one music as before 
But vaster. 
It may well be that we have reached the conclusion 
that many of our explanations of creeds explain 
nothing, and in fact require to be defended them- 
selves. There wasa time when Anselm’s Theory of 
the Atonement held the field, and many were the 
conflicts which were waged round it. Its hold 
on the theological mind may probably be weak- 
ened, but even if it were swept away altogether, 
that would not alter the fact “there is one God 
and one Mediator.” 

It was necessary that man should be reconciled 
unto God, and that could be accomplished only 
by the change of his own heart. The revelation 
of the Father’s love brought with it the destruction 
of the sinner’s enmity. The Mediator was the 
Saviour, and Saviour not by any formal process 
of law, but by the creation of a new heart in the 
rebellious child. To use the words of the Apostle 
John, “‘ The life was the light of men.” 

How is it that we are so unwilling to receive 
and publish the one grand truth? There is one 
God, and that One is Love. It is on that that 
everything turns, and the revelation is in Christ. 
The easy talk about the decrees of God or the 
laws of the universe, or the cosmic process, or 
the various ideas by which men seek to lay the 
ghost which they themselves have called up, 
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may seem to be very intellectual, but nothing 
could be less instructive or less satisfying. What 
is worse, they all help to mystify the mind about 
the one point on which we need to have distinct 
and clear ideas. God is in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them. O for thesimple faith which forgetting 
everything else can look up into the face of 
Christ, crying, ‘“‘My Lord and my God.” 

In this perfect fellowship with God is true 
salvation. To be at peace with God is to be 
saved. Religion is too much regarded as being 
one of the many departments of life, whereas in 
reality it is the life itself. The saint who stands 
out most prominently in the earliest ages is the 
man who walked with God. The reality of God to 
His servants is one of the most remarkable features 
of the Old Testament. He was a living Presence, 
an uplifting force, a rich consolation in all their 
experience. ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall 
not want.” “I have set the Lord always before 
me; because He is at my right hand, I shall not 
be moved.”’ Here iscertainty, calm, trust, peace. 
Nor do these old Psalmists fail to point out the 
contrast between all this and the experience of 
the fool who hath said in his heart There is no 
God. The reference here is not to the atheist 
who dares to resist the testimony of all nature, 
but to the man who, whatever be his belief, says 
in his heart there is no God. Innumerable 
messages of mercy are daily whispering in his ear 
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the name of Infinite Love, but he hears it not. 
His soul is unconsciously crying out for the living 
God, but he understands not his cravings and 
never voices them in prayer. Temptations are 
so appealing to him at every point that one of 
the wisest of these writers says, “‘ Who can 
understand his errors?’’ And at every turn 
in the path of life he needs the loving Guide who 
will not only direct but strengthen him to conquer 
difficulty and to press on in goodness. But he 
seeks not the help. In his heart he says, “‘ There 
is no helper, there is no God.”” Here is the grand 
distinction of human character as penned by 
these old Jewish writers thousands of years ago. 
«‘Some trust in chariots and some in horses, but 
we will remember the name of the Lord our God.” 
The distinction could not be more clearly indi- 
cated. The source of the strength and happiness 
of the Christian is fellowship with God, is not only 
in his creed but in his heart. 

So in the New Testament we are told ‘‘ The 
victory which overcometh the world is our faith.’ 
Faith makes God the ruling, guiding, comforting 
force in our lives. So to turn to another Apostle, 
Peter sums up the Gospel he has to preach in this 
memorable anthem of praise, ‘‘ Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, accord- 
ing to His great mercy begat us again unto a 
living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, unto an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved 
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in heaven for you who by the power of God are 
guarded through faith unto a salvation ready 
to be revealed in the last time.’’ The picture of 
the inner life is here. It is simply an expansion 
of Paul’s idea of mediation. In the children of 
God, the love of the world has been conquered, 
and ‘‘the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, guards their hearts and thoughts in 
Christ Jesus.’ It is the conversion of the inner 
man. In the parable the returning prodigal is 
left in all the joy of the recovered home, and he has 
happiness and peace because he has faith in 
Christ. Let that faith be undermined or weak- 
ened and all is lost. Philosophers may in very 
learned fashion dazzle him with wonderful pros- 
pects of a broader and wider Christianity, in 
which a suggestion of heresy will never be heard, 
where men will believe what they will, and all 
will be equally right. But there still remain the 
two questions, what is the gain, and how is that 
gain secured to us? 

The gain promised is a deliverance from certain 
assumed restraints imposed upon us by our 
faith. This much may be assumed to be true. 
If certain ideas which are not of the Gospel have 
been allowed to be so mingled with it, that men 
have come to believe that they are parts of its 
essential nature, and have even in some cases 
been allowed to take the place of its primary 
and foundation truths, then there is room for the 
emancipation of the intellect and the heart. If, 
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e.g., the words of the Apostles were practically 
to be regarded as if they read, There is one God 
and one representative of God on earth, the 
Church and the priests who speak in His name 
and wield His authority, then certainly would 
there be room for the exercise of clear insight 
and intellectual freedom. Or if an announcement 
such as that of Paul were accompanied with the 
terrible menaces contained in some creeds, then 
would there be reason to rejoice in the free 
exercise of human thought, by which men had 
been led into this broader land of liberty. But 
there is nothing of this kind here. Much has been 
taken away, but there is nothing that has been 
gained. The very enumeration of what has been 
lost is sufficiently appalling. The whole scheme 
of mediation has come to an end, and the great 
Mediator has been taken from us. We have 
known Christ and rejoiced in Him, but henceforth 
we know Him no more. We are left the story 
of a man who once lived upon this earth and 
charmed numbers of those with whom He was 
brought into contact by the transcendent beauty 
of His teaching, the wisdom of His words and the 
gentleness of His deeds, and who never broke a 
bruised reed or quenched a smoking flax, whose 
very enemies felt the tenderness that expressed itself 
alike in His words and in His actions, and against 
whom the bitterest enmity even when stirred up 
to the fury of hate could find not a charge on 
which to impeach Him. But we have lost the 
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Christ who had come out of the bosom of 
the Father to shed on us the _ brightness 
of the Father’s love. The point is one 
on which it is impossible to insist too strongly. 
Men who talk to us as though we were enslaved 
by some fancies of a past age, or an earlier date 
in our own experience, and promise us an upward 
career of progress if only we emancipate ourselves 
from the dogmas of the past, know not what they 
do. They talk to us of the wonderful tenderness 
and grace of the Father’s love, forgetting that it is 
from the Son alone that the knowledge of the 
Father comes, and that if we lose the one we have 
parted from the other also. 

Once more the question must be repeated, ‘‘ Who 
is this Christ ?”’ 


CHAPTER X. 
THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL. 


fo Daouce is something singularly instructive in 
the quiet rebuke of our Lord to the unbeliev- 
ing disciples troubled by his admonition, ‘‘ Beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees.”’ 
When they were consumed with anxiety by the 
thought that they had placed themselves in some 
difficulty by not taking bread with them, the 
Lord dispelled their fears by reminding them of 
two of His most recent dealings with them. 
On two separate occasions He reminded them 
that He had fed a multitude on the most scanty 
provision. The same gracious Provider was with 
them. His bounty in the past swept away their 
fears in the present. That was the simple 
testimony of history, and it was sufficient. 
Surely this is the very lesson we need to-day. 
There are undoubtedly symptoms in the religious 
life of to-day which distress and sometimes even 
disquiet us. It would be sheer madness to dis- 
regard them. We must study the signs of the 
times, or we shall not know what Israel ought to 
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do. The danger is of a study which is depressing 
because it throws the darker side into undue 
prominence. If we were in the presence of 
phenomena absolutely without precedent, and 
there was cause for anxiety, more harrowing than 
any ever felt before, then there might be reason 
for the pessimist to utter his jeremiads. Even so 
the truer and more Christian spirit is indicated 
in those simple words of Dr. Norman Macleod. 
Courage brother, do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night, 


There’s a star that guides the humble, 
Trust in God and do the right. 


Some may hate thee, some may love thee, 
Some may pity, some may slight, 

Cease from man and look above thee, 
Trust in God and do the right. 


If it is customary for the Church to have its 
times of trial, and if the stress and strain can be 
shown in other ages to have been as severe, 
though of a different kind, then is it worse than 
foolish, for it shows a lack of trust in God Himself, 
if we allow some passing phases of unrest and agita- 
tion to make us insensible to those grand teachings 
of Providence which assure us that the Lord is 
ever mindful of His own. So to-day when so 
many jeremiads are uttered as to the state of 
religion in the country, many of which are even 
worse than exaggerations, we at least are entitled 
to ask, ‘Is the storm more dangerous or is the 
course on which the vessel is sailing more perilous 
than any on which it has been steered before ? ” 
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This question was suggested to my own mind 
by a new volume which Dr. Fitchett has just pub- 
lished devoted to Wesley and his century. In 
1727 the year in which George II., possibly the 
worst of all the Hanoverian dynasty, ascended 
the throne, John Wesley went to Georgia, and the 
date may be taken as that of the beginning of the 
greatest religious movement which England has 
known since the Reformation. Dr. Fitchett has 
dealt wisely in giving his readers an elaborate 
view of the religious condition of England at the 
time. The beginning of that eighteenth century 
was a remarkable period in the story of the 
churches of this country. In some external 
conditions it was not unlike this twentieth 
century. It was, at all events, as much alive to 
its intellectual power and as proud of its attain- 
ments. It might be rash to say that the men of 
that day were as confident about the boundless 
capacities of the human intellect as are the intel- 
lectuals of our time. But they were at least 
quite as satisfied with their own achievements, 
and were indeed as fully persuaded that what they 
did not know was not worth knowing. Assuredly 
they were not prepared to recognise any will in 
the Universe more potent than their own. The 
clearer the insight we get into the private life of 
those times, the more do we perceive that the 
religion of the day was nothing better than a 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. Its 
outwardness, its cold and formal ceremonialism, 
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its utter want of spiritual reality, and what is 
worse, even of moral correctness, startle and 
shock philosophic observers like Leckie and Leslie 
Stephen, who, if they stumble at the doctrines 
of religion can at least admire its idealism, and 
respect its fervour and sincerity wherever they 
are really seen. Very startling and suggestive 
are the pictures which these writers have drawn 
of the life of their times. The pulpit, though 
perhaps too severely represented when described as 
the home of unbelief, was at least a place where 
unbelief was only too frequent an occupant. 
It would probably have been difficult in those 
times to find pulpits in the Established Church 
in which the doctrine of the Cross was preached 
in its simplicity and faithfulness. No doubt in 
all such crises as that with which Elijah had to 
deal there were knees which have not bowed 
down to Baal. But these hidden worshippers 
do not affect the general sentiment of the hour. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century Bishop 
Butler tells us in his preface that it was fashion- 
able to assume unbelief, and the historians of 
the period admit that a certain type of Deism 
was the popular creed of the hour. The result 
was a state of spiritual indifference which in 
many cases passed over into a direct antagonism 
to all that was idealist and experimental in 
religion, in fact really spiritual. The idea of a 
personal communion with God, a living trust in 
Him, a desire to work out His will, and a confident 
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assurance that that will would ultimately be 
triumphant, had practically passed away. A 
state of society less under the influence of the 
Divine Thought of the Gospel it would not be 
easy to picture. | 

It is at all events within bounds to say that 
there is nothing in the society of to-day which 
bears a resemblance to this state of opinion. 
There is unbelief. There is: as little regard to the 
experimental side of Religion as ever, but the 
antagonism is at all events more serious in its 
character and more practical in its temper. 

It does not so much ignore God as it seeks to 
substitute some highly developed type of humanity 
for that Divine Saviour who “‘ when He is lifted 
up, draws all men unto Him.” According to it 
human nature needs not so much revolution as 
evolution, and that evolution is continually 
going on. It is not very consoling to learn that 
in the course of the ages there has only been one 
in whom the evolution has been so complete that 
the difficulty in Him is to discriminate between 
the Human and Divine. But there is at least 
wide difference between this attitude, and that 
of those who could be content at one and the 
same time to assist in the outward rites of religion 
and to scoff at all its vital truths. The unbelief 
of to-day would fain call in science as the substi- 
tute for faith, but it is at least free from that 
scoffing levity with which the Mephistopheles of 
the eighteenth century sported with all which was 
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most sacred. It is equally indisposed to bow to the 
authority of Divine revelation, but it does not 
add to its other faults the insult of a mocking 
lip-worship. 

The feeling which is abroad in the world to-day 
indeed would be utterly intolerant of much that 
passed at the earlier date. To-day what we have to 
contend against is a strong disposition to get rid 
of God and all that surrounds His Temple and 
His Name. Science has taught men so much 
that its votaries are too apt to think that it has 
removed all necessity for Divine Revelation. It 
matters little to those who entertain this flattering 
view that as a matter of fact the failure of science 
in every department that does not come within 
its observation is complete. It registers facts, 
but when it seeks to pursue its inquiries further 
and to penetrate into the secrets of philosophy, 
it continually fails. Our Lord’s striking rebuke 
to Nicodemus is as pregnant with reason to-day 
as when it was first spoken, ‘‘ How can these 
things be?” asked Nicodemus. Our Lord's 
answer is ‘‘ the wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but thou 
canst not tell whence it cometh nor whither it 
goeth.” Science has made no change in all this, 
as our weather forecasts to-day continually 
indicate. So especially is it with everyone that 
is born of the spirit. No one would underrate 
the wonders which science has wrought. Steam, 
telegraphs, electric communications of every 
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kind, vast and complex machinery of manu- 
facture ; all testify to the power of science. It 
has metamorphosed the whole condition of the 
world in which we live, but it has not shed a ray 
of light upon the moral or spiritual nature of 
man. It has done nothing to curb his unruly 
passions. It has discovered no way in which 
victory shall always be insured to goodness in 
the struggles of the human heart. It has laid 
down no royal road to patience or courage or 
unselfishness. It has found no balm in Gilead 
wherewith to sooth the troubled conscience. 
It has found no new answer to the question, 
“What must I do to be saved?” That our 
intellectual advance has not resulted in any 
moral elevation is alas, only too evident. The 
daily records of crime are as lurid and alarming 
as ever; in short, human nature remains abso- 
lutely unaffected, indeed absolutely unapproached 
by any of the teachings of science. Practically, 
that is for all religious purposes, men have 
remained precisely what they were. 

And yet if it were said that the religious life of 
to-day is as torpid, as purely external, as lacking 
in all vital force'as that of the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century, it would be nothing short 
of a gross exaggeration, not to use a stronger 
word. The bray of Exeter Hall has been 
a favourite term of Teproach on the part of 
some enemies of our Christian institutions. It 
is worth while considering what a phrase which 
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local changes have rendered almost unmeaning 
was really meant to convey. Sometimes, no 
doubt it was used in a controversial sense, 
and was intended to disparage the polemic view 
of Protestantism, but it included much more than 
this in its ruthless sweep. It was directed also 
against those Missionary and Bible Societies 
which have been the glory of the century and 
of the country. With the exception of one or 
two of the more venerable associations of the 
Anglican Church, the world knew none of them. 
The eighteenth century had no British and Foreign 
Bible Society, no London Missionary Society, 
no Ragged School, no Young Men’s Christian 
Association, neither Salvation Army nor Church 
Army. Where shall I stop the enumera- 
tion? The truth is, the salt had lost its savour. 
It was good for nothing else but to be trodden 
under foot of men. In hours of pessimism we are 
strangely oblivious of these darker memories of the 
past, and equally so of brighter features of the 
present which stand out in such striking contrast ; 
not the least instructive of the latter are the new 
manifestations of life and activity in the Churches, 
and one of the most significant features in connec- 
tion with them is that there are constant manifesta- 
tions of a new life that is ever finding fresh forms 
of activity. There is not a little Conservatism 
in the most Radical of us, and there is not a little 
danger lest an unfair measure of criticism be 
meted out to things which are new. The more 
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generous our estimates of enterprises which have 
at least a good end in view, even though their 
methods do not always commend themselves to 
our judgment, the more hopeful the spirit in 
which we should be able to carry on our work. 
One thing would be supremely foolish, and that 
is to depreciate the value of all signs of activity 
because sometimes it does not conform to all our 
canons of authority or criteria of taste. The 
Church at all events to-day is not asleep, and it 
must be remembered that the era of its activity 
dates back to the days of Wesley and Whitefield. 

George Whitefield is described by Dr. Fitchett 
as the greatest preacher that has lived since 
apostolic times. Personally I doubt the wisdom 
of employing such superlatives, but I am certainly 
not disposed to question the present one. On 
the other hand John Wesley may fairly be des- 
cribed as one of the greatest ecclesiastical ad- 
ministrators that ever lived—this on the confession 
of those who have no sympathy with his theo- 
logical opinions or his ecclesiastical aims. The 
first point which arrests my attention here is the 
remarkable unity of aim between these two men. 
Their hearts were possessed by the same desire, 
and it was singularly unfortunate that they 
should ever have come into collision on points 
that do not really affect the matters in which 
they were vitally concerned. I am not forgetful 
that even in that dark age there must have been 
parsonages where life was as simple in spirit and 
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as noble in aim as that at Epworth, and that even 
in such an age Doddridge set forth a wondrous 
story of the rise and progress of religion in the 
soul, while Isaac Watts sang hymns which still 
express and sustain the devotion of devout souls. 
But despite them, I say the country was without 
the Gospel. To the great crowds which gathered 
to hear both these preachers, and which listened 
with rapt emotion and convinced feeling, the 
message of forgiveness was practically a new 
revelation. In other words these two preachers 
were the Apostles of their day. 

In this character alone do I desire to regard 
them. The remarkable power of Wesley as an 
organiser and administrator is not to be questioned. 
The great Society (if I should not rather say 
group of societies) which bears his name, which 
has its home not only in our own country and its 
colonies, but in the United States and practically 
throughout the world, which numbers more than 
any other Protestant community, is an undeniable 
evidence of his remarkable power. To those who do 
not believe in organisation, but rather in the free 
and unfettered development of Christian individu- 
alism everywhere, this may not be an achievement 
in which to rejoice. There is this, however, 
to be said. The organisation of Wesleyanism 
is of such a character that it can only continue 
in vigorous condition so long as the spiritual 
force at the centre is in healthy activity. The 
class meeting has been one of the most remark- 
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able features in Wesleyan organisation, but if 
spiritual earnestness should die out, the con- 
tinuance of that institution would be practically 
impossible. Hitherto, however, it has been as 
the first story in an edifice of singular compact- 
ness and strength. 

Looking on it even at the close of his own life, 
Wesley might truly say “ Exegi monumentum aere 
perennius.”’ But it was not as an organiser how- 
ever illustrious that Wesley was most admirable. 
Behind the statesman was the preacher of the Gospel. 

How far that Gospel had been forgotten in 
the country is suggested even by the personal 
history of Wesley himself. He was long seeking 
after God, if haply he might find Him. I am not 
inclined to assent to all the views thrown out 
by Dr. Fitchett, as to the resemblance between 
him and Cardinal Newman, but it must be ad- 
mitted there was much of the Ritualist as well 
as the Mystic in his early searchings after God. 
In truth, even his closest friends, his brother 
Samuel, for example, were more than astonished 
when he developed into the open-air preacher, 
whose one desire was to publish to multitudes 
dead in trespasses and sins the glad message, 
that Jesus had come into the world to save 
sinners. It is no exaggeration to say that pro- 
bably no one was more astonished to find him 
addressing a multitude of Kingswood colliers 
than was the preacher himself. The Gospel 
had taken hold of him, he was possessed by it, 
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and in his passionate enthusiasm he had a power 
of attraction, of appeal, of conviction, of con- 
version, such as few preachers have ever wielded. 
Ah yes! a distinguished journalist of our day 
has said that a man to move others must first 
of all become mad himself. It is a somewhat 
epigrammatic way of putting what is after all the 
truth. And it was as true two centuries ago 
as itis to-day. If Wesley had not been a Christ- 
possessed man, he could never have moved 
England as he did. 

The same remark is equally true of George White- 
field. All the accounts of George Whitefield that 
have come down to us, indicate that he was one of 
those Heaven-born orators who seem destined 
to move crowds. But it is one thing to move a 
crowd, another and very different one to sway 
a heart. The feeling awakened in the immense 
crowds that hung on the words, either of White- 
field or Wesley, was not one of mere admiration 
or excitement. The Athenians used to say of 
7Eschines, “‘ What an eloquent speech’; but 
when they listened to an oration of Demosthenes, 
their cry was: ‘“‘ Let us up and fight against 
Philip.” In the one case the orator was promin- 
ent, in the other it was the passion which he 
sought to awaken. This is Demosthenic force 
everywhere. It is felt in a region where pretty 
symbol, subtle logic, poetic simile, eloquent 
peroration go for very little: are at best the 
pretty playthings of the hour to be soon for- 
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gotten. The force of a speech which is kindled 
by passionate belief is one which tells upon the 
heart. This was wielded both by Whitefield and 
Wesley. In that frost-bitten age there was 
nothing which was more hated than that enthu- 
siasm which flushed forth for the first time in 
the marvellous scenes of Pentecost. These two 
men did not adopt any new system of theology. 
There were many, even in the parsonages of the 
establishment, and even amid those dreary wastes 
of Arianism which had become too common in 
Dissenting communities, who still believed and 
preached the old Gospel. But, as was seen in 
those days and may still be seen to-day, it is 
possible to be orthodox, even severely orthodox, 
and yet not convincing or converting. 

If all the efforts that have been employed 
to keep men in the paths of orthodox belief had 
been used in order to possess human hearts with 
the passion for Jesus Christ and His Salvation, 
the story of the Church might have presented 
some very different features. Creeds have been 
too often regarded as an end, whereas they are 
not more than the means to an end. It is 
only in religious matters that men say it is 
no matter what the creed is if the life is right. 
In other spheres the creed shapes the life, and 
unless it does so, it is of no real value. In short, 
it is impossible to get rid of the old Scripture 
declaration, ‘‘ With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness.”’ With the intellect man inquires, 
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learns, forms opinions, but with the heart he 
believes ; so was it emphatically with these two 
men. The Gospel had not only touched their 
understanding, but it had awakened their con- 
science, taught them their sin, moved them to 
penitence, filled them with passionate devotion 
to Him who had given Himself for them. And 
this wondrous possession made them strong 
to move others also. 

There is this marked difference between the 
ante-Wesleyan period and the present time. 
The eighteenth century simply bowed down to 
authority. The law had established a Church, 
and good citizens must be loyal to it. By the 
same power three creeds and thirty-nine Articles 
were declared to be the Catholic Faith, and though 
few might believe all must confess them. Certain 
religious rites were required to be observed by 
the holders of civic offices, and none but schis- 
matic Dissenters would refuse them. 

It was a strange condition of things, but in it 
at least the idea of authority was preserved. 
To-day there are numbers of men who seem to 
think that authority is vested in them. They 
are far from agreeing with the majority or from 
having so consistent a system that they at all 
events always agree with themselves. Their 
views are announced in a dogmatic style, and 
indeed are set forth as the special development 
of an enlightened age. But authority for them 
there is none. The teachers do not speak as 
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messengers, but as individuals who announce 
the result of their own thinking as the law for the 
belief of their fellows. All this follows as the 
result of the free style in which Scripture is dealt 
with. If the Bible be not a record of the Divine 
Will, if the Gospels do not contain the truthful 
record of the Divine Christ, of His words and 
deeds, His Life, Death and -Resurrection, then we 
have norevelation. It is essential that this issue 
should be clearly faced. The teaching is often 
hidden in such a shadowy veil that it is not easy 
to discover what its exact meaning is, and unwary 
souls are therefore often led astray. But it is 
certain that to this issue all ultimately tends. 
If holy men spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, then we have a Divine Revelation ; 
if not, we are left in a bewildering maze, through 
which we are to be guided by such ideas as the 
intellect of the time may supply. 

To this idea of a Faith which presents a different 
facet in every age, we oppose the simple Truth— 
“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day and 
for ever.’’ Itis not pretended that every problem 
which may be started about Him is to be solved. 
“ Beyond all controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness.”” It is not wonderful that the infinite 
should be beyond the scrutiny and understanding 
of the finite, and all the philosophies of the 
world will not get rid of this inscrutable mystery ; 
unless we can accept this we must part with the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ for we receive that by faith. 
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It all comes back to the saying of that wonderful 
old Book: ‘“‘ Without faith it is impossible to 
please Him.” 

Faith is the one thing which the spirit of the 
new age hates. It believes in its own capacity 
to learn everything, and beyond its lines of 
dogmatic assertion it will not go. It is for us on 
the other hand to manifest in all conditions the 
power of faith. “I know,” says Paul, “in whom 
I have believed.” There werest. There is much 
that we cannot understand, but at least we know 
that we have been loved with an infinite love, 
and through Christ we are saved with an ever- 
lasting salvation. 

The general conclusion to which the facts I 
have quoted point is that the Gospel to the world 
has been the same in every age. Peter to the 
excited and wondering Jews on the Day of 
Pentecost, John Bunyan to the awakened souls 
who found in his Pilgrim’s Progress a new message 
of mercy, Wesley and Whitefield in the burning 
words which kindled a new spiritual life in the 
hardened hearts of those who received their 
message, Griffith John in his faithful and earnest 
teaching of a great nation which had hitherto 
been without a God simply proclaimed the same 
truth as Paul set before Timothy. ‘For there 
is one God, one Mediator also between God and 
men, himself man Christ Jesus, who gave Himself 
a ransom for all.’”’ The message which has 
sounded through the centuries, and still has a 
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vitality which all the attacks of its enemies are 
unable to disturb may surely be regarded as 
holding the field. 

Of course there may be different ways of ex- 
plaining or interpreting this great message to 
mankind. In truth the very anxiety to explain 
it to men has itself been the fruitful parent of 
hindrances to the progress of the truth. Numbers 
who have felt the charm of Christ Himself have 
been repelled by the theories by which theologians 
have sought to explain His Person and His Work. 
So that even with the unity of the truth there 
may be variety in the mode of statement. The 
lesson is one which numbers seem to find it very 
hard to learn. Unconsciously they seem to drift 
into the idolatry of their own theory, they christen 
it the Gospel of Christ, and they excommunicate 
all who do not accept it verbatim et literatim. 
The attempt to enforce uniformity has created a 
reaction, and the danger of the hour is lest the 
reaction should be extreme. The excitement pro- 
duced by the new theology (as it has been called) 
is extremely suggestive, and is in fact an entirely 
new phase in our Church controversies. The friends 
of the older theology have been standing on the 
defensive, and it has been more than once sug- 
gested that they have been too timid and com- 
promising at that. If such weakness can be 
fairly laid to their charge, however, they are not 
without pleas which can be fairly urged on their 
behalf. The atmosphere of controversy is seldom 
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one of spiritual life and growth, and if the dis- 

cussions which tend not to edifying can be avoided, 

it is wise to abstain from them. We have been 

coming, however, slowly to recognise that ‘‘ God 

fulfils Himself in many ways, lest one good 

custom should corrupt the world.”’ We are learning 
that loyalty to Christ may express itself in different: 
forms, and yet at heart be the same loving devotion 
and worship. 

I have heard it said more than once of late 
that tolerance is the sin of the age. Be this as 
it may, certain it is that we are naturally 
unwilling to enter into conflict with what is 
thought to be a new error, possibly too ready to 
accept statements of fundamental truth which 
are lacking in precision and certainty, and even 
more ready to regard favourably statements 
which at least ought to be subjected to the test of 
Scripture. We are so afraid of being thought 
bigots that there is a danger lest we may be found 
unfaithful. 

It is in this state of feeling that there is a 
possibility lest charity to the thinker should be 
confounded with tolerance for some opinion which 
he advocates, and which we are accustomed to 
regard as error. Every man has a right to search 
and think for himself. To his own Master he 
stands or falls. Possibly we all find it difficult 
to understand opinions which are in direct anta- 
gonism with our own. For myself I am absolutely 
unable to comprehend the state of mind which 
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accepts the decree of the Church as the law of 
faith. Every one must give an account of himself 
to God, and that very responsibility surely implies 
the right and the duty of independence in search 
and opinion. If a man is not free to shape his 
own belief, it would certainly be extremely hard 
if he were to answer for his creed and its results. 
It would be equally absurd on the opposite side to 
suggest that his reasoning must be sound, and his 
belief must be right. Here is one of the most 
serious dangers of the day. Free-thought has 
in some quarters been repressed and is repressed 
stil. In the inevitable reaction which has fol- 
lowed, it claims a power which can never be 
accorded to it. The difficulty may even be 
increased by the very men who beat their own 
music out. They have settled their own difficul- 
ties, but they remember them so vividly that they 
have sympathy with others who are in the stage 
of transition. The feeling is natural and perfectly 
honourable to those who indulge in it, but it may 
easily be pressed too far. The ultima ratio is 
liberty for the thinker, but absolute authority for 
the truth. For variety in speculation and ex- 
pression we must be prepared, but the truth itself 
changeth not. “ Judge not that ye be not judged” 
is a law which applies to individuals. As to their 
opinions the Apostle lays down a different law, 
“Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind.” 

One of the most disquieting features in the 
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controversy of to-day is the apparent failure of 
numbers to realise the seriousness of the issues 
which are at stake. The discussion as it proceeds 
reminds one only too often of the debates at the 
Oxford or Cambridge Union. Combatants are 
sufficiently adept. Their strokes are exchanged 
with much wisdom and skill. They are not 
altogether without the passion that enters into a 
teal combat. But after all there is a lack of 
reality. There is attack and defence. One 
champion holds his ground while another is 
unhorsed. There is a good deal of feeling among 
the observers, who greet their friends with cheers. 
But nothing follows. The game is at best little 
better than a game of tactics, such as our late 
Premier loved to play. The last conflict about 
which this kind of feeling should be tolerated is 
that of religion. The danger is one against which 
it is necessary to watch. For there are many 
influences which would lead on to it. The only 
one I will mention (it is the worst of all) is that 
nothing in particular is dependent upon the issue. 
How far this feeling extends and is working 
injuriously may be learned from the specious 
pleas which are so constantly urged in favour of 
what is really nothing better than latitudinarian- 
ism. We are told of the burden that is lifting 
from young and inquiring minds, of the deliverance 
which so many have secured from conflicts which 
so greatly distressed them, and the like? “1071s 
suggested that they have been led into a land of 
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liberty, and that in liberty they have found life. 
The plea is a very specious one, and yet it does 
not need much examination to show the dangers 
which lurk in it. After all, nothing can exempt 
a man from the duty of testing everything for 
himself and ultimately he must come to face the 
question whether the changes in his belief which 
he is asked to adopt are justifiable. About the 
hideous process of heresy-hunting nothing has 
been heard in this controversy. There is no 
heretic whom it has been proposed to excom- 
municate. If there is even a desire to silence 
opinion, it comes (indirectly of course), from the 
side of those who urge that the intellectual move- 
ments of the age have made continuance in the 
old faith impossible. It is probable that such an 
idea would be disavowed by the responsible 
leaders of the school. But nevertheless it is the 
issue which they have practically placed before the 
world. Their teaching so changes evangelical 
theology that the whole idea of sin, sacrifice, the 
proper Deity and Atonement of the Lord, is not 
to be recognised in their scheme. I have no 
desire to press the case unduly. But I certainly 
find it hard to see what place is found for God 
Himself in this system. It may be that its 
defenders have a case of their own to present. 
But I confess as I listen to their statements that 
one by one I have lost some of the most precious 
elements of my spiritual heritage. Is it indeed 
too much to say that nothing remains ? 
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But what does this mean, this sacrifice of the 
old faith for the sake of a new theology? ‘‘ They 
have taken away my Lord and I know not where 
they have laid Him.” It is not easy to see what 
fragments even of the story of Jesus of Nazareth 
are left. One thing at least is certain. That 
wonderful picture which Paul draws in the Epistle 
tothe Philippians is gone, and with it all the light 
it throws upon man’s spiritual history. ‘‘ Have 
this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus: 
who, being in the form of God, counted it not 
a prize to be on an equality with God, but emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men ; and being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient 
even unto death, yea, the death of the cross. 
Wherefore also God highly exalted him, and 
gave him the name which is above every name ”’ 
(Philippians ii. 5-10). 

This is a statement which cannot be treated 
as of secondary importance. If true, it is the 
most wonderful truth ever learned. If untrue 
it is the wildest delusion that ever has possessed 
human brain. For the supposition may be at 
once dismissed that it was the invention of a 
deliberate fraud. The one point which is certain 
about it is that it was the preaching of this truth 
which according to its enemies was turning the 
world upside down. In the course of the cen- 
turies it has been subjected to all kinds of distor- 
tion, misrepresentation, unfair inference, super- 
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stitious ritual based upon it, and it has survived 
them all. This is the evidence on which it rests, 
and when in this twentieth century men under- 
take to deny it, they are sure to be reminded of 
the immense weight of evidence which the history 
of the Church furnishes on the opposite side. 
Without a Divine Christ it is safe to say the 
story of the Christian Church would have been 
impossible. Impossible because the story of 
that Church is one long manifestation of the 
power of love, and that love is itself the fruit 
of that Divine love which is revealed in the 
Gospel which Paul preached. ‘‘ We love Him 
because He first loved us,’’ or as he puts it in 
more individual form, ‘‘ The life I live in the flesh 
I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me and gave Himself for me” (Galatians ii. 20). 

This one statement of the Apostle’s is sufficient 
answer to any suggestion that the doctrine of the 
Godhead and atonement of the Saviour belongs toa 
neutral region, about which perfectly sincere and 
godly men may hold different opinions. It is simply 
inconceivable that Christ should have loved us 
and given Himself for us, and yet that our relation 
to that fact should be of no importance. To say 
the least, the man who refuses to believe it thereby 
robs himself of all the influence which it is fitted 
to exert on his heart and life. The love of Christ as 
manifest in that wondrous passage from His poor 
manger to His bitter Cross cannot influence me 
if I do not believe it to be a reality. Even if I. 
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take the highest possible view of His human 
life, if I regard the son of Joseph and Mary as a 
prodigy both of genius and of goodness, if I am 
forced to exclaim with the officer who listened 
entranced by His words, ‘‘ Never man spake like 
this man,” I do not find even the beginnings of 
that love which is to take possession of my entire 
nature. The first throbbings of that love are 
felt when I learn that in this wondrous sufferer 
is the Son of God, who emptied Himself of His 
glory, and died upon the Cross simply out of His 
love and pity for man. There is the secret of 
the whole uprising of spiritual life, which was 
due to the preaching of the Cross. 

There is another aspect of this subject which 
must not be overlooked. Paul and his fellow- 
preachers never professed to have discovered 
this secret of the power of the Gospel by them- 
selves. They were simply ambassadors, messen- 
gers of peace, who delivered to men that which 
they had themselves received. So far were they 
from taking any higher position than this, that 
Paul distinctly says that even if an angel were 
to undertake to preach another gospel, he must 
be “maranatha.” Surely then, nothing could well 
be less convincing than a denial of the message 
which Paul gave. In his case the message still 
remained with a comparatively limited amount 
of evidence. That evidence was sufficiently re- 
markable both in its nature and its extent. 
Jewish rulers, Roman centurions, Grecian philoso- 
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phers were among the crowds who thronged 
with Galilean peasants and Galatian idolators 
to the foot of the Cross. Still their number was 
small, and their social position comparatively 
insignificant. Festus undoubtedly expressed the 
opinion of the culture as well as the society of 
the time when he laughed Paul’s sublime con- 
fidence to scorn with the biting taunt “ much 
learning doth make thee mad.” To-day it would 
be simply ludicrous to treat the great Apostle after 
this fashion. It is necessary however, that we 
should remind our modern critics of the exact 
position which Paul occupied. There is really no 
difficulty in giving an oracular deliverance on any 
question which may interest or puzzle or bewilder 
us. Freedom of speech in this, as in every case, 
must involve freedom of dissent on the part of the 
hearer. ‘By what authority sayest thou these 
things?” is the natural question. With Paul 
and his brethren the answer was distinct and 
immediate. Unless they were messengers of 
God they had no right to speak at all. 

I well remember having on one occasion to 
speak somewhat seriously to a hearer, who was 
disposed to ascribe somewhat undue authority 
to utterances from the pulpit. The idea seemed 
to be that a special deference was to be shown 
to a preacher's words because he spoke from a 
pulpit with the authority that belonged to its 
occupant. To me there seemed to lie in the idea 
the very germ of priestcraft, and the more it is 
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examined the more will the truth of this appear. 
Every teacher brings to his work a certain amount 
of authority derived from the amount of his 
knowledge and his power of utilising it for the 
instruction or conviction of others. If the speaker 
claims any other authority but this, it trenches 
dangerously near the usurped functions of the 
priest. The very best claim which the Apostles 
made was this: They spoke as the servants of 
Christ and nothing else. Just in so far as they 
awakened the sympathy of the heart and the 
assent of the conscience they had power over 
men. 

Of course, if a teacher has a new series of facts 
to adduce the whole situation is changed. The 
man of science bases his new theories upon new 
observations. But the question is not at all 
as to any authority vested in him, but as 
to the lessons that are taught by the facts. 
He may have a brilliant record of past 
achievements and a high reputation based 
upon them. But when some new theory or law 
of science is propounded, everything depends 
upon the facts which he can muster in its support. 
In religion these facts must be drawn from the 
spiritual world, and the signs of them are to be 
sought in the daily life of man. Show me a 
man who has changed his whole ideal of life, and 
who traces that transformation entirely to the 
effect of a master-truth which has overturned the 
whole character of his thinking, his feeling, his 
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action, and I feel that here is an important piece 
of evidence which must be taken into account. 
It is an entirely different matter when I am simply 
invited to believe because of the intellectual 
power of the teacher, the clearness of his intel- 
lectual vision, the keenness of his insight, the 
soundness of his philosophy, or perhaps only the 
sublimity of his self-confidence. These may be all 
that is assumed on their behalf, and yet the 
conclusion that the speaker has reached may 
have some fatal error which invalidates it alto- 
gether. In short, the preacher is not more in- 
fallible than those whom he addresses, and has 
no more right to demand that they shall accept 
all his conclusions than they on the opposite side 
have to force their creed upon him. It is, of 
course, equally true that Apostles themselves 
speaking as messengers from God had to validate 
their own claims. They did it by appeals to 
the consciences of their hearers. Paul appeals to 
his own conscience as justifying his teaching. 
‘I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience 
also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost ”’ 
(Rom. ix. 1). “For our rejoicing is this, the testi- 
mony of our conscience, that in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by 
the grace of God we have had our conversation 
in the world, and more abundantly to you-ward ” 
(2 Cor.i.12). Nothing could be more distinct than 
this. There is no appeal to the traditions or 
doctrines of the law in which he had been carefully 
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trained. He spoke that which his own conscience 
told him had been delivered to him of God, and 
the answer was to be found in the consciences 
of those whom he addressed. He did not even 
shelter himself behind the authority of the 
churches. His appeal was simply to the will of 
God. This is his account of his own ministry : 
“‘ Therefore seeing we have this ministry, as we 
have received mercy, we faint not: but have 
renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, not 
walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of 
God deceitfully; but by manifestation of the 
truth commending ourselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God.’’ His only hope 
of affecting men was through the power of the 
truth upon the conscience. That he was the 
preacher was nothing. Everything depended 
upon the response of the heart to the message of 
God delivered through him. 

We are here undoubtedly in the region of 
faith. But that is distinctively the region to 
which religion belongs. ‘‘ We look not at the 
things which are seen but at the things which 
are not seen.’ The nearer, indeed, we get to 
the heart of the subject, the more shall we feel 
that this is the centre round which the whole 
of this controversy gathers. It has one question, 
and but one: ‘‘ Dost thou believe on the Son 
of God?” The question refers to something 
much deeper and more precious than a theory. 
The mind may be well informed, the premisses 
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perfectly valid, and the reasoning eminently 
sound, and as a result the conclusion be absolutely 
indisputable, and yet there may be no faith. 
The power which Christ wields over men is the 
power, the seat of which is in the heart. Even 
in the days of John Bunyan, there were many 
men who had a sound theology, and a section of 
them at all events who had the power of pre- 
senting it with clearness and force to the under- 
standings of men. But how many of them had 
the gift of awakening torpid consciences, and 
moving unbelieving hearts like the humble tinker 
of Bedford ? In his wonderful book, heart spake 
to heart with the language of awakening and 
conviction and the faith which was the result 
was the simple answer of the one heart to the 
other. The convert did not simply bow to the 
force of the other’s reasoning, but he felt the 
thrill of a love and gratitude which thus became 
common to both. 

This is the power which the true minister of 
the Cross eagerly and prayerfully seeks after. 
“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings ” 
may God ordain this strength, while it is often 
lacking in men whose great intellectual powers 
have been sharpened by all the learning and 
discipline of a great University. The story 
of Nonconformist Churches in England is a 
striking lesson on this subject. Their power 
has always been due, and is due still to the simple- 
minded, humble, devoted servants of God, who 
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have been found in their ranks. The Puritan 
bore a name of reproach, not merely because he 
held an unpopular opinion, but because he so 
often belonged to a lower social class. Puritanism 
has had its men of rank and distinction: states- 
men like Pym, soldiers like Cromwell, poets like 
Milton. But they have for the most part been 
a minority in the class to which men of this 
eminence belong. Among those who wear soft 
raiment and dwell in king’s palaces, they have 
never been numerous. The strength of their 
Churches has been found in simple, humble- 
minded men, who have sought to do work for 
God in quietness and patience. As Cowper well 
says : 

With their name no bard embalms and sanctifies his song, 

Their ashes flew no marble tells us whither, 

And history so loud on meaner themes is mute on this. 
Thank God this class is not extinct. Among my 
own most sacred memories is that of a humble collier 
of remarkable simplicity of life and manners and 
character, but of singular devotion. His hours in 
the pit must indeed have been hours of personal 
fellowship with God, and when in our little prayer 
meetings he led the devotions, he used to carry us 
right up to the Throne of God. The strength 
of Puritanism was and is in men of this stamp. 
They live near God. But their religion was 
not a vestment which they put on, but a living 
force within, which worked itself out in their 


entire life. 
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Nothing is more certain in connection with 
a faith of this kind than its unchanging character. 
The cry for a new religion for the age is one 
which is singularly weak in the element of faith. 
If indeed, religion be in any sense a work of man, 
then there may be reason in such a demand. 
The idea of the moment seems to be that this 
marvellous age has made such progress on every 
line of thought and inquiry, that its one great 
business is to shake off the worn-out garments 
of the past, which are simply hindrances to the 
advance of human thought, especially in the 
spiritual realms. In the absence of any solitary 
contribution of science to our knowledge of the 
soul, with its unfathomed mysteries and yet 
its well understood experiences, the suggestion 
that those who have learned the new ideas of 
Germany are to give us a light which we have 
never had before, are, to say the least, a little 
surprising. It may be reasonably doubted 
whether Universities supply the best atmosphere 
for the study of spiritual truth. A very striking 
biography, which has recently appeared, and to 
which reference has already been made in these 
pages, that of Sir J. Leslie Stephen, certainly 
justifies the gravest suspicions on this matter. 
Men in the world of science expect to form 
definite conclusions, based upon their own ob- 
servations. Having been accustomed to guide 
themselves, they are exceedingly unwilling to 
submit to the guidance of faith. They for- 
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get that “the Word of God abideth for 
ever 

It is there that we have to take a fixed stand. 
Our discoveries may lead us to change of our 
own opinions, but no such change can come 
over the mind or the heart of God. Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday, to-day and for ever. 
Surely the mistake is for any man to suppose 
that human opinions can affect the will of God. 
There is a simple verse of Isaac Watts, which, 
with a calm that has in it both majesty and 
strength, represents the contrast :— 

Our lives through various scenes are drawn 
And vexed with trifling cares, 


But Thine eternal thought moves on 
Thine undisturbed affairs. 


Amid the din of controversy, which has recently 
been filling the air one cannot but sometimes 
breathe a prayer like that which Tennyson has 
introduced into one of his most memorable pas- 
sages : 
Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 


That mind and soul according well, 
May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight, 
We mock Thee when we do not fear ; 
But help Thy foolish ones to bear ; 

Help Thy vain world to bear Thy light. 


These are sobering, if they are pious words. 
They remind us, at all events, that there is a 
world which is not affected by our continually 
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changing ideas. To use the words of Scripture, 
there are things that cannot be shaken and must 
remain. ‘ The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, 
the Word of our God abideth for ever.” 

It does not need a very close examination to 
discover the utter shallowness of this feverish out- 
ery for a new Gospel for the age. The very first 
question which may be addressed to the Apostles of 
this perpetual change is how long is an age to last, 
and what are to be the relations of different genera- 
tions to the changing Gospels with which men have 
to deal? A generation does not pass away at 
once, and give way to another, so that the Gospel 
may change as individuals change. We have 
in the world to-day mingling in its affairs and 
affecting its thought and action, men at different 
stages of their being. The more we study the 
specialities of each, the more may we feel that 
each one needs a Gospel for itself. We are 
forever hearing of the difficulties and_ trials 
of young men. But if my memory does 
not play me false, these complainings have 
always been with us; if philosophy is not at 
fault, they always will be with us. The eager 
anticipations of youth, its belief in itself and 
distrust of its seniors, its dreams of some great 
achievements which it is to accomplish, are not 
of to-day or yesterday, though naturally they 
may have become more pronounced with the 
remarkable progress of recent times. If, however, 
they are to be satisfied to their full extent, then ~ 
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there must be a new Gospel for each period of 
our lives. The people of the world in which 
we live are in different stages of development. 
The young do not look on great spiritual facts 
as do those of more experience. The world has 
an entirely different aspect to those who are 
having their early experiences of its excitements 
and its difficulties from that which it wears to 
those to whom so many of its illusions have been 
dispelled by the sobering influence of age. Must 
each of these have a new Gospel? Is there no 
unchanging truth which is the same in every age 
and under all conditions? The New Testament 
gives us a different view of things. ‘‘I know,” 
says Paul, ‘“‘in whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that He is able to keep that which 
I have committed to Him until that day.” There 
is the certainty, there is the unchanging word of 
guidance and of promise ; there is the answer to the 
demands which are made upon us to-day. Ata 
very early period these advanced thinkers began to 
trouble the church, and the Apostle John wrote of 
them with a directness and strength which makes 
his words specially applicable to our own time. 
There is very little encouragement to progressive 
thought or advanced theology, or a new Gospel 
for each new age in the plain words of the beloved 
disciple, ‘‘ Whosoever goeth onward and abideth 
not in the teaching of Christ, hath not God; 
he that abideth in the teaching, the same hath 
both the Father and the Son’”’ (2 John 9). 
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We who desire to follow the counsel which 
the great Apostle gave are certainly not the 
enemies of progressive thought. But on the 
other hand, we are not believers in a changing 
faith. The grand truth that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners may present itself 
in new lights. ‘But these do not affect its essential 
character, or change any part of the message of 
God’s love which it brings to the soul of man. 
That message is the Gospel of the grace of God, 
and by it the work of the Church has been done 
in the world. That work has not been the edu- 
cation of men in a new theology, but their 
conversion to a new ideal of duty, and their inspira- 
tion with a new passion of love and loyalty. 
There is abundant room undoubtedly for Christian 
progress (progress which means entire conversion 
in the character, and not simply in the creed of 
the man). What we need is a return to the 
simplicity that is in Christ. We have troubled 
ourselves too much about theories. We need 
to be brought back to the one grand primal fact. 
It is sad to think how little the Church has used 
the mightiest power at its command. It might 
seem as though we were afraid to proclaim 
without limit or qualification the infinite love of 
God in Jesus Christ. From age to age we have 
hampered ourselves with theories which the Church 
has been pleased to set up, and anathemas which 
it has constructed for the purpose of defending 
them. The most happy change we could have 
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would be that we should realise more completely 
the freedom and the fulness of the gracious 
invitation which the Gospel of God’s love proclaims 
to all mankind. 

But that Gospel itself knows no change, and 
it has been the object of this little book to show 
that the secret of the power of the Church in 
every age has been its fidelity to its simple message. 
Amid all the variety which there has been in 
preaching, and which there must be so long as 
there are varieties of mental temperament, 
education and taste, with other diversities of 
circumstance and position, the ambassadors of 
God have had only one work, to proclaim that God 
is in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. Men 
inspired by the same holy passion and consecrated 
to the same holy truth, do not present it in the 
same form, enforce it by the same arguments, or 
commend it with the same affectionate earnestness. 
But it is one and the same message of love. 
Everything that tends to bring it home with 
greater directness to the heart and conscience 
of men is a new element of power. But in the 
message itself is the converting force, “ The love 
of Christ constraineth us.” To forget that and 
trust to a philosophy about it, is to sacrifice 
everything. It may be hard to be taken back 
to the simplicity of childhood, and told that 
unless we are converted and return to God with 
the simplicity of a little child, we cannot enter 
into His kingdom. But it is the Master’s own 
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teaching, and the experience of the ages Is a 
witness to its truth. 

Have those who are so impressed with the 
necessity for seeking out new ways ever considered 
what it is that they are asking believers in the 
old faith to abandon ? They act as though 
all that they were seeking to do was to commend 
to the world a new and revised version of the 
Gospel which has been believed through the 
centuries, and has made Christianity the mighty 
force it has been in the world’s story, as well 
as the inestimable blessing to millions upon 
millions of individual lives. What their success 
would really be would be the removal of that 
force altogether. The Church was called into 
being first, has been reformed in times of cor- 
ruption or decay, lifted up to the highest level 
of heroism and sacrifice in times of peril and 
persecution, endued with a marvellous capacity 
for winning the hearts and transforming the lives 
of men by the power of the risen Christ. Its 
philanthropic work and its missionary success 
show that it has the same power to-day. There 
are a thousand facts which show that the old 
energy is never lost, and the old success is never 
lacking, except where the Name of Power is utterly 
absent, or is pronounced with “ bated breath and 
whispering humbleness.” This is what we are 
asked to sacrifice to-day, and perhaps the worst 
feature of the attack is that it is continually made 
in such a fashion as to conceal its true character. 
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My old friend, the late Sir Richard Tangye, 
supplies me with a very striking illustration 
of the central thought which these pages are 
meant to elucidate. He was a man of very 
considerable intellect as the world confessed, 
when it came to know him by his work. He 
dealt with practical problems rather than with 
psychological speculation, and in his own field 
he showed an intellect keen, alert, full of bright- 
ness and power. The testimony of a man of his 
type, standing in the very forefront of his own 
department of science, was to me very striking. 
I had seen him under various conditions, and 
thought I understood him thoroughly. But 
the inscription upon his coffin shed a new light 
upon the whole. It was simply ‘ All through 
grace.” His life had been one of remarkable 
activity and distinction. High principle had 
been linked with great ability, and they had 
united to win for him a success which he had 
known how to use to the advantage of his fellow- 
men and the glory of God, who gave them all. 
He was a Christian of broad mind, large heart, 
and generous deed. He must have been a churl 
indeed, who did not admire the beauty of his 
character, and the nobility of his deeds. Here 
was the secret of it, “‘ All through grace.”” His 
contribution to the argument of the Gospel 
was a noble and unselfish life. 

About the time when this striking testimony 
was borne in death, Rev. J. H. Jowett, of Birming- 
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ham, preached a very remarkable sermon in 
which he traced the influence of the Gospel of 
Christ upon the lives of some plain, simple- 
minded men with whom he happened to have 
been recently thrown into contact. We are 
familiar with the names of saints and heroes, 
who have lived distinguished lives and left behind 
them honourable reputations. Mr. Jowett dealt 
with an entirely different class. They were 
altogether unknown to fame except such fame 
as was to be secured in the loving memory of 
those for whose elevation and happiness they 
had laboured. They confessed that they owed 
everything to the grace of God, and their desire 
was to bring others under the same influence 
by which their lives had been shaped. To such 
men, not only the religion of this nation, but 
its political and social life, owes a debt which 
it seems unable to appreciate. The good which 
they wrought was due to the fact that they 
had yielded themselves to the quickening and 
purifying power of the love of Christ. Their 
characters were ennobled just in proportion to 
the power which that was exercising upon them. 
To men of this stamp, questions which have 
recently been agitated with so much heat 
would have seemed of secondary importance. 
For them there was one point on which they 
Tequired certainty. Was the record of God’s 
love to them true or was it not ? About that 
there must be no uncertainty. The force which 
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has shaken their own selfishness to its very centre 
was the love of God manifested in Jesus Christ. 
If the story of that love was a mere dream, and 
all the truths which it teaches or hopes which 
it awakens mere illusions, then they have followed 
a cunningly devised fable, and the inspiration 
which it has brought to the human heart perishes 
with the fading away of the facts as once received. 
The surprising point is that the difference between 
these two systems, by whatever name you may 
call them, is so continually treated as though 
it were a conflict between theological opinions. 
The real difference is between two separate 
forces, the one that of a psychological idea, 
the other that of the most marvellous fact which 
the history of the Universe records. 

The triumphs of the Cross as they are verified 
by history are signal enough. There was really 
nothing that could have led men to anticipate 
that the marvellous story of Him who was 
delivered for our sins and raised again for our 
justification, would have produced such an 
effect on that world, whose character Matthew 
Arnold has depicted with such marvellous force: 

On that old heathen world disgust, 
And sudden loathing fell; 


Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 


It is marvellous that the voice of the messengers 
should have reached its dulled ears. But it 
did. That the preachers would have been heard 
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if their story had ended with Calvary is hardly 
conceivable. But they heard and they believed 
the wondrous testimony, which is more widely 
believed to-day than ever. 

It is a misfortune that so many of our most 
sacred words have a scientific sense attaching 
to them, and are thus in danger of becoming 
purely conventional. Take, e.g., that crucial 
word ‘‘ conversion.”’ Theré is a conversion which 
has to do chiefly with opinions or theories:— 
opposing schools of thought have their own ideas, 
which they maintain with such fervour and 
keenness of argument as they can command. 
A man may transfer his allegiance from one to 
another of these without any apparent difference 
in his life and conduct. But the case is altogether 
different when it is the transfer of allegiance 
from one Lord to another. ‘ But thanks be to 
God,” says the Apostle Paul, writing to the 
Romans, “that, whereas ye were servants of 
sin, ye became obedient from the heart to that 
form of teaching, whereunto ye were delivered ” 
(Romans vi. 17). The change was the result of 
a mighty living power, which had set their souls 
free from the tyranny of selfishness and passion, 
and made them the willing servants of God. If 
God had not pitied His erring children, the appeal 
to the love and trust of their hearts could not 
have been made. In other words, if the story 
of Calvary is not that which Paul sets before 
the Philippians—the story that “ He humbled 
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Himself and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the Cross; wherefore God also 
hath highly exalted and given Him a name which 
is above every name,” then Christianity itself 
is nothing else but a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare. Holding these views very strongly, I 
find it very hard to understand much of the 
present controversy. Representations are con- 
tinually made which suggest that the changed 
conditions of thought at the present time 
make faith in the old Gospel impossible. That 
may well be true, but even rejected doctrines 
have a claim to a fair treatment which certainly 
has not been accorded to those which, having 
held so prominent a place in the faith of the 
world, are now to be relegated to obscurity. 
It would not be easy to exaggerate the quiet 
scorn which has been poured upon those who 
find in the doctrine of the Atonement an inspira- 
tion which comes from-no other truth. Why 
the men of this generation who hold fast to 
the faith of the fathers because it is to them a 
living faith, should be despised for that loyalty, 
it is not quite easy to understand. It was 
foolishness to the wise men of the world when 
it was first preached; it is simply foolishness 
to their successors to-day. The only difference 
between the two cases is that in the first instance 
the scoffers were members of philosophical schools, 
hostile to Christianity; whereas to-day their 
voices are heard inside the Churches, and express 
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the extreme satisfaction with which highly- 
educated people, who probably could not pass 
their “‘ mods ”’ regard this widening of view, as 
they are pleased todeemit. Surely considerations 
of this kind are altogether outside a discussion 
of such grave and serious importance. 

We have, as I have already indicated, had to 
free ourselves from many errors into which eccle- 
siasticism and perhaps even theology have betrayed 
us. We are always learning, and even to the 
end are not likely to come to the full knowledge of 
“ the truth as it isin Jesus.” But at least, before 
we renounce truths which have influenced mil- 
lions of hearts to struggle for the noblest ideals, and 
diligence in the most divine of works, it is essential 
that we should have sufficient reasons for so 
extreme an action. It is as necessary to hold 
fast that which is good as to renounce that which 
is imperfect if not evil. It is not even sufficient to 
allege that we need more philosophic thought and 
exactitude. That may be the very evil against 
which we are most bound to contend. The intel- 
lectuais are not the majority of the world, and 
indeed are far from being its ruling class. To 
depreciate human intellect is to dishonour one of 
the noblest works of God. But it is equally bad on 
the other side to depreciate the need or disparage 
the services of the man in the street, “‘ the way- 
faring man” of Scripture, who has no interest 
in refined speculations, but who needs that his 
steps should be wisely guided and his heart 
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nobly inspired as the man from the University, 
who is never wearied of speculations, and who 
finds in the freedom with which these excursions 
are carried out the noblest exercises of his highest 
faculties. 

The judgment of experience, including that of 
such a man as Dr. James Martineau, one prejudiced 
in the opposite direction, cannot be lightly set aside. 
Least of all can this be done in the face of a whole 
world of facts, all testifying to the truth of Dr. 
Martineau’s estimate. We may be told indeed 
that there has been a change which practically 
means an upheaval in human belief. But this tall 
talk may safely be passed over. It is a sign of 
weakness only. In the absence of distinct proof 
of facts unfavourable to the authority of the 
Gospel, the question becomes one as to the 
balance of individual opinion. A crowd of wit- 
nesses from all the Christian ages unites to testify 
on behalf of the Gospel, and this has extended 
down to the confines at all events of our own age. 
There has throughout been a conflict of opinion 
and many have sneered at the noble-minded 
men whom Christianity has shaped, and have 
not hesitated to pronounce them under the 
influence of the delusion. But that does not alter 
the facts that show that Christianity has done 
more for the uplifting of humanity, whether in the 
individual or the mass, than all the forces in the 
world besides. 

It requires not a little confidence in personal 
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judgment for any man to ask the world to-day 
to blot out the memory of all this past on the 
authority of some modern philosophers, who 
assert that the age has outgrown it all. Where 
is the evidence? Are there none of the intel- 
lectual men of the day who remain loyal in their 
attachment to the Gospel? The truth is we are 
invited to accept this sweeping conclusion simply 
on individual authority. Before any assent can 
be given to such a demand, the inquiry as to the. 
basis on which it rests must necessarily be long 
and searching. It differs but little from the 
tyranny which it has been sought to set up over 
the faith of men by an ambitious priesthood. 
Our intellectual guides of to-day would probably 
not desire to be placed in the same category. 
But the root idea at the bottom of the pretensions 
of both classes is essentially the same. Our 
contention is that whether authority be claimed 
for a sacrificing priest or the instructing philo- 
sopher, the obligation of the individual conscience 
to examine and judge for itself remains absolutely 
the same. The claim of liberty is indisputable, 
but with liberty comes corresponding obligation. 
“Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 


"THERE is no chapter in the history of the 

Church more suggestive than that of its 
“missionary societies. In one form or other 
that work has been done through all the cen- 
turies. A book devoted simply to the story 
of all the missions of the Church would attain 
to the dimensions of a small library. It would 
contain fascinating pages of the most instructive 
biography, thrilling records of struggle and 
conflict, most encouraging stories of passages 
from darkness to light, and the most marvellous 
examples of the force of Divine love in elevating 
and ennobling men. These would not be culled 
from any one century or country. They would 
not be the property of any particular section of 
the Church. They would not have a parallel 
in the story of any other religion. 

It would be well if those who are so fascinated 
to-day with the study of comparative religions 
would compare the propagandist work of different 
faiths side by side. The religion of Islam, for 
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example, has been bent upon conquest, but it 
has been conquest simply for the extension of its 
own dominions. Its whole work is contrary to 
that idea of salvation which is the very inspir- 
ation of Christian preaching. There is a very 
remarkable passage in the “‘ Life of Isabella Bird,” 
just published, which illustrates this point. 
‘In an address given at Exeter Hall” (says the 
writer of the review in the Spectator), “she des- 
cribed herself as ‘a traveller who has been made 
a convert to missions, not by missionary successes, 
but by seeing in four and a half years of Asiatic 
travelling the desperate needs of the un-Chris- 
tianised world. There was a time when I was 
altogether indifferent to missions, and would 
have avoided a mission-station rather than have 
visited it. But the awful, pressing claim of the 
un-Christianised nations which I have seen has 
taught me that the work of their conversion to 
Christ is one to which one would gladly give influ- 
ence and whatever else God has given to one.’”’ 

Here is the sentiment which has dominated 
multitudes of souls, inspired a zeal as heroic as it 
has been self-sacrificing, and stamped its impress 
broad and deep upon the story of civilisation. 
It is one of the grand facts to which we can 
appeal. The missionary has been a mighty influ- 
ence.in the history of humanity, and he has been 
so entirely by the preaching of a Saviour. The 
story of missions is one marvellous record of facts 
which justify our faith. 
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It is surely not the same thing to preach to 
the heathen world that God has sent it a Saviour 
and a great One as it would be that in its own 
members is an immanent God and the possibilities 
of each man rising to the highest point of human- 
ity, that is, to be himself a Christ. To talk of these 
two statements as two different forms of the same 
truth is to insult our understandings. At all 
events this is the very last idea which our mission- 
aries have sought to convey, for which Robert 
Moffat laboured for long years among the Bechu- 
anas, for which John Williams fell a martyr in 
the Southern Seas, to which Henry Martyn con- 
secrated a noble and laborious life, by which 
Alexander Duff exerted an influence so mighty 
among our fellow-citizens in India, for which . 
James Chalmers of New Guinea closed an heroic 
life by a still more heroic death, for which Griffith 
John stands before the world to-day, and tells 
the story of what God has done in the vast empire 
of China by the preaching of Christ and Him 
crucified. A glorious company of Apostles, a 
goodly fellowship of prophets, a noble army 
of martyrs swell the ranks of our army. No 
Church has had a monopoly of these saintly men, 
or can claim higher distinction than others in the 
service. That service has simply been the preach- 
ing of Christ. The concurrent testimony of all 
is that when they come to grapple with the world 
that has never heard the message of the Divine 
love, the distinctions of Church and party are 
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forgotten and the one thing they have to do is 
to preach Christ crucified. The whole story is 
simply the evidence that we have not followed 
a cunningly devised fable. Wisdom is justified 
of all her children. 

As I have been reading one of the most re- 
cent of missionary biographies, the memoirs of 
Dr. Griffith John at the time when circumstances 
have caused theological feeling to run very 
strong, it has occurred to me that the book affords 
a remarkably powerful antidote to much talk 
with which we are only too familiar. In no 
sense is it an apologia, or in any sense a book 
of theological controversy. It is what it pro- 
fesses to be—the story of the life-work of one 
who has filled in the last half of the nineteenth 
century and the opening years of the present 
one a place very similar to that which one of 
the apostles may have filled in the first. What 
Paul did in the cities of the East, Griffith John 
has been doing for the last fifty years amid the 
vast populations of China. Like his great pre- 
decessor he has been a preacher of the Gospel. 
It must be instructive to compare the results of 
the work in our days with that which was done 
in the early days of Christianity. Of course our 
friend and brother would be shocked at the idea 
of any comparison between him and Paul. Am 
I not an Apostle? Have I not seen Jesus Christ 
the Lord ? are questions which draw a distinction 
between the Apostles and all who are outside 
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their sacred band. But the true and noble men 
like Griffith John who are doing their utmost to 
obey the Lord’s injunction “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,” 
are the true successors of the Apostles. And 
it is not unnatural to inquire how far the events 
of to-day justify the claim that the truth which 
was powerful in the first century is just as 
powerful in the twentieth. There could hardly 
be a more pertinent reply to recent attacks 
upon the old faith than the undeniable proof 
that a man possessed of the old apostolic 
spirit and delivering the old Message has pro- 
duced in a country as ignorant of the Gospel 
and certainly as unprepared to receive it as 
were ancient Greece and Rome, results quite as 
remarkable and of the same character as those 
which made the first century so memorable. 
The memoir of the great Chinese missionary is 
not more suggestive in any point than in the 
portraiture of the man himself. In his letters 
and in his work alike he is a typical missionary. 
To begin with, he is impressed with the feeling that 
the first and great qualification for the work is 
to be found in the heart. Of course it is not to be 
expected that every missionary should be a 
learned divine; still less that he should be a 
Biblical critic. It is many long years ago, perhaps 
nearly half a century, since I addressed the 
students of my old college on the necessity of 
literary culture for the Christian ministry. I feel 
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that necessity quite as strongly to-day, but I feel 
even more the overwhelming need of that pre- 
paration of the heart without which mere culture 
will be of little avail. This is a prominent feature 
in Griffith John’s estimation. Here is a striking 
passage: ‘‘ There is much spiritual death in us 
all. I need as well as my congregations. Some- 
thing that would make us feel more intensely, 
and realise the truth more thoroughly, is what 
we want. Oh, my heart is cold, unimpression- 
able ; and this is one reason why I do so little 
good.”” This was written at an early period of 
his work, and undoubtedly reflects the depression 
to which men who are working in faith must 
sometimes be liable. I quote it to illustrate first 
the spiritual temperament of the man, second, 
the extreme modesty by which he has always 
been distinguished. ‘‘ The life I now live in the 
flesh, I live by faith in the Son of God, Who loved 
me and gave Himself for me.” So said Paul, and 
the echo of his words is found in those we have 
quoted in the missionary of to-day. There is the 
same absolute agreement of the two men as to the 
instrument which they employed. Dr. Griffith 
John is a broad-minded man who is quite able to 
see that different surroundings may necessitate 
the adoption of new methods. So he Says in 
reference to the future of the work in China. 
The following charming bit of autobiography 
reveals the secret of much of his widespread 
influence. ‘The simple truth was,” he says in his 
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last speech, “‘ that in his methods of mission work 
he believed he had always been divinely led.” 
At the beginning he saw that the great need was 
for evangelistic effort. He wanted to see strong 
churches and many of them, so it became his 
whole ambition, whether by tongue or pen, 
to make the hills and valleys of Central China 
resound with the music of the Cross. He worked 
for this and tried to get all others to work for it. 
He gloried in the fact, and were he beginning 
afresh he would do the same again. He was no 
enemy of education, but thought it should be 
left to the few. He sympathised with schools 
and hospitals and every department of Christian 
effort, but for the great mass of missionaries he 
would say, ‘“‘ Let them evangelise.” 

There is a warning in these last words which 
there is great need to repeat and emphasise in 
this country. Far be it from me to say anything 
to narrow the sphere of the Christian or the 
minister. They are both Christian citizens, and 
as such ought to do their utmost to secure the 
application of Christian principles to social, 
moral, and civic reform. But when Christians 
associate in a Church, that Church has a distinct 
function which its members, and especially its 
minister, have to discharge. Christians should 
work out their principles in every sphere of life, 
but it is the special sphere of the Church to insist 
upon the central truth. They are gathered 
together in the name of Christ. And if Christ 
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be lifted up by them, men will be drawn unto 
Him. This is the line of action along which 
Griffith John moved. And in it he achieved 
amazing success. 

The Farewell Demonstrations of native converts 
to bid him God-speed were assuredly a remark- 
able proof of the extraordinary power of his 
half-century of work. For the Chinese are cer- 
tainly not a people among whom such results 
were to be anticipated. Here was a religion, 
a strange religion, presented to a people slavishly 
devoted to their own ideas and customs ; a religion 
in which the spirit of freedom and of life is strongly 
developed, addressing itself to one of the most 
conservative races in the world ; a purely spiritual 
religion seeking to awaken spiritual desire and 
purpose among a race to which they were alto- 
gether alien. The marvel is that it has succeeded. 
The awakening of China, even as we see it to-day, 
is little short of a miracle. Dr. Griffith John is 
an optimist whose optimism is based on faith 
in the Living God. He has certainly needed it 
all, and it has proved equal to the severe strain. 
Here is a great Christian hero, from whose life- 
story men who are continually prophesying evil 
may well learn to thank God and take courage 
for themselves. 

This is the real controversy of the hour, and 
all churches are, alike, interested in it. Possibly, 
each separate section may regard its own position 
as peculiarly critical and delicate. As a Con- 
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gregationalist, I feel that we have special reasons 
for guarding this sacred treasure. We have not 
formulated our beliefs into creeds which are to be 
defined by courts and defended by the penalties 
of the law. But we have a very distinct and 
definite standard for our Church life. Our churches 
are not as some seem to think, free societies of 
religious inquirers, who have no fixed standard of 
faith, and no distinctive message to convey to the 
world. The contrary of all this is true. The 
boundaries of our constitution are marked out 
by the Master Himself. They are very simple but 
they are very clear. “ Wheresoever two or three 
are gathered together in My name, there am I 
in the midst of them.’”’ We make no claim to 
lay down a limit for others. We simply define 
the position into which we have been led. If there 
be no special virtue in that Name, we are of all 
men in the most helpless condition. We have no 
bulwark of historic Church traditions behind 
which we can shelter ourselves. We have no 
statute book to which we can appeal, and no 
Church authority by which we can be justified. 
Tell us that beliefs in Christ are the worn-out 
traditions of the past, and you have left us to steer 
our course across life’s troubled sea, without a 
chart, without a compass, and without a Pilot. 

I have a strong conviction that any apparent 
strength there may have seemed to be in the desire 
for a new theology is due largely to a confusion 
on the part of numbers between theology and 
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religion. A distinguished public singer said of 
her own profession, ‘It is more heart and less 
art that we want.”” Emphatically is this true of 
preaching. We hear a good deal of the needs 
of the singularly active and progressive intellect 
of the time. But the Gospel is a message for all 
men and not for intellectuals only. The most 
striking successes of the Gospel indeed in those 
early days, were achieved among those whom 
Pharisees and scribes regarded as hardly deserving 
their notice. We may be told indeed, that never 
was more care bestowed on these classes than is 
given just now, and that it is in this way that the 
benevolent power of the Gospel is to be chiefly 
manifested. The one answer is that nothing has 
been done until they have been taught the 
Gospel of the grace of God. The world needs to- 
day, just as much as ever it did, the transforming 
influence of that glorious message: “ To you 
is born this day in the city of David a Saviour 
which is Christ the Lord.” 
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